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CHAPTER   I. 

HOME    AGAIN. 

"  And  so  your  young  gentleman  was  not 
particularly  pleased  with  the  reception  I  gave 
to  his  beautifully  turned  phrases  ?  I  thought 
he  would  not  be." 

It  is  Mr.  Falconer  who  makes  this  speech. 
Milly  is  back  at  Whincote  once  again,  burn- 
ing with  impotent  wrath  and  indignation 
against  her  uncle  and  his  stern  decree,  and 
in  no  humour  to  spare  him  by  refraining  to 
speak  out  what  is  in  her  mind.  But  her 
anger  is  of  no  avail  against  the  hard,  im- 
penetrable surface  of  his  stinging  sarcasms. 
It    delights   him  to   behold   her  rapidly  rising 
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temper,  and  in  proportion  as  she  grows  hot 
and  desperate,  so  does  he  become  cooler  and 
yet  more   irritating. 

"  Pray  marry  him,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  re- 
peats sneering! y.  *'  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
to  deter  you  from  such  an  advisable  course 
of  action,  only  do  not  expect  me  to  play  the 
benevolent  parent  in  the  farce.  If  you  decide 
to  marry  Mr.  Geoffrey  Dering,  do  so  by  all 
means,  but  make  up  your  mind  to  live  on  air 
henceforward." 

''  You  know  perfectly  well.  Uncle  John,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  marry  on  nothing  at 
all  !  "  returns  Milly  indignantly.  "  I  think 
you  have  behaved  very  unkindly  to  us  all 
through.  I  don't  want  your  wretched  money, 
I'm  sure,  but  I  think  many  people  in  your 
place  would  allow  us  just  enough  to  make 
up  a  comfortable  home.  We  do  not  want 
much " 
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"  Indeed  !  How  very  modest  of  you.  And 
is  Mr.  Dering  of  your  opinion  ?  Would  he, 
too,  be  contented  with  such  a  moderate  compe- 
tency ?  There  Is  one  thing  which  I  confess 
I  do  regret,  and  that  Is  not  to  have  been 
within  earshot  to  have  heard  all  he  said  when 
he  got  my  letter.  The  arguments  he  made  use 
of  to  convince  you  that  all  this  folly  would  have 
to  be  given  up  must  have  been  most  edifying," 

"He  said — which  was  the  only  thing  left 
for  him  to  say —  that  he  could  not  think  of 
dragging  me  down  to  share  his  poverty,  and 
that  he  wouldn't  be  so  selfish  as  to  ask  me 
to  give  up  so  much  for  his  sake." 

"In  short,  he  went  through  those  old  stale, 
worn-out  platitudes,  of  which  every  man  In 
his  place  has  rung  the  changes  since  the 
world  was  created,"  answers  Mr.  Falconer 
contemptuously.  "  Of  course  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask   you   whether  you   were 
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willincr  to  run  the  risk.  He  knew  that  women 
are  always  idiotic,  and  think  it  a  fine  thing 
to  sacrifice  everything  they  have  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  call  '  love.'  They  wouldn't  think 
twice  of  throwing  away  half  a  million  of 
money  if  they  get  the  man  they  have  a  fancy 
for,  the  fools !  And  they  never  ask  them- 
selves what  they  are  to  live  upon,  or  what 
is  to  happen  to  them  three  months  later, 
when  they  are  dead  sick  of  one  another,  and 
the  tradesmen  are  clamouring  for  their  un- 
paid bills.  But  Dering  has  more  nous  than 
to  be  deluded  by  such  confounded  rot,  unless 
he's  a  very  different  man  to  what  I  believe 
him  to  be.  He  knew  that  if  he  left  the  de- 
cision to  you  you'd  swear  that  anything  on 
earth  was  better  than  beinof  obliged  to  g^Ive 
him  up.  And  so  he  determined  not  to  run 
the  risk,  but  to  stop  your  mouth  with  all  that 
high-sounding  palaver,   and  make  out  that  he 
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was     dolnor    it    all    out    of    consideration    for 

o 

you. 

"  You  are  very  unjust  towards    Mr.  Bering, 

and  there  is  not  a  w^ord  of  truth  in  what  you 

say,"  is    Milly's   angry   reply.      "  What   should 

you   know  of  being  in   love,  and  such   things, 

I   should  like  to  ask  ?  " 

''  Nothing,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  say,  from 
personal  experience,  but  a  great  deal  from 
the  fact  of  having  kept  my  eyes  open  all  my 
life,"  is  his  cool  reply.  ''  He's  a  sharp  one, 
depend  upon  it,  this  young  man  of  yours,  who 
scratched  up  an  acquaintance  with  you  on  the 
sly,  and  proposed  to  you  before  you  had  had 
hardly  time  to  tell  what  colour  his  eyes  were. 
And  of  course  it  was  all  disinterested, — his 
sudden,  passionate  attachment  for  you.  Nat- 
urally, quite  disinterested !  And  so  he  did 
not  like  my  letter  ?  Well,  I  never  meant  he 
should   do  so  !  " 
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"  You  might,  at  least,  have  been  ordinarily 
civil  to  him  in  your  answer  ! "  exclaims  poor, 
worried  Milly,  who  is  much  too  sore  and  in- 
dignant to  be  careful  of  her  words. 

"Why  should  I  be  civil  to  him?  I  con- 
sider it  a  mean,  shabby  trick  for  him  to  make 
love  to  you  behind  my  back  as  he  did.  And 
as  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  in  my  life, 
and  all  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
about  him  has  been  anything  but  to  his 
credit." 

''  Of  course  I  knew  you  would  try  and  find 
out  things  to  his  disadvantage,"  says  Milly, 
with   quiet   contempt. 

*'  I  hadn't  far  to  go  before  I  heard  quite  as 
much  as  I  wanted.  Of  all  the  reckless,  good- 
for-nothing  young  blackguards  for  you  to 
take  up  with,  I  don't  know  of  any  one  who 
could  hold  up  a  candle  to  this  Dering.  He 
and   his    father    together    got    through    every 
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penny    they    had    in    the    most    scandalously 
dissipated   manner.      They    consort    with    the 

very  scum " 

**  You  may  spare  yourself  the  details  of 
any  more  of  the  marvellous  iniquities  ascribed 
to  them,"  answers  Milly,  with  dignity ;  **  for 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  them,  and  never  shall.  I  will  say 
once  again,  that  I  think  your  conduct  towards 
me  has  been  both  harsh  and  unfair,  but  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  have  expected 
otherwise  from  you.  I  might  have  known 
that  it  would  be  an  immense  pleasure  to  you 
to  thwart  my  wishes,  if  you  possibly  could. 
I  do  not  see  the  use  of  discussing  the  subject 
any  more.  I  must,  I  suppose,  give  in  to 
you,  as  it  seems  that  you  have  everything  in 
your  power ;  but  if  it  will  be  any  consolation 
to  you  to  know  that  you  have  spoilt  my 
life " 
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*'  Pooh ! "  Mr  Falconer  cannot  restrain  a 
prolonged  chuckle  of  disdain.  ''  My  dear,  do 
you  suppose  I  pay  the  faintest  attention  to 
that  sort  of  speech  ?  As  if  every  love-sick 
eirl  hadn't  said  the  same  thinsf  a  thousand 
times  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  then 
consoled  herself  by  marrying  some  one  else 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  some  one, 
moreover,  who  is  totally  unlike  the  first  fellow 
that  she  made  such  a  fuss  about,  and  cried 
her  eyes  over.  And  now,  perhaps  you'll 
kindly  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  after  that 
little  ebullition  of  nonsense  oh  your  part." 
Mr.  Falconer's  tone  takes  a  harsher  shade  as 
he  speaks.  ''  I've  tolerated  all  your — well, 
uncomplimentary  remarks,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  with  a  good  deal  of  patience  for  the 
last  half-hour,  because  they  were  not  worth 
noticing,  and  because  I  was  prepared  for  a 
certain  amount  of  effervescent  anger  on   your 
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part.  But  I  am  in  no  mood  to  jest  any 
longer."  (The  notion  of  Mr.  Falconer  jesting 
is  almost  too  much  for  Milly's  gravity.)  ''  I 
want  you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that 
sooner  than  let  that  disreputable  puppy  have 
the  power  to  dispose  of  one  single  farthing 
of  my  money,  I  would  will  it  all  away  to  the 
county  hospital,  or  leave  every  stick  to  those 
Scotch  cousins  of  mine,  whom  I  care  no  more 
for  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  If  you  and 
he  choose,  in  spite  of  this,  to  marry  on  the 
hopes  of  my  some  day  changing  my  mind 
and  dowering  you  with  all  I  have,  that  is 
your  affair.  I  only  tell  you  that  that  hope 
will  be  a  sorry  reed  to  depend  upon.  I  sup- 
pose this  disappointed  lover  of  yours  is  still 
hanging  about  the  place  ?  " 

"  He    is    going   abroad    next    month,"    said 
Milly  curtly. 

"Ah,  yes!     When  he  hears  how  useless  it 
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is  for  hini  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  my  giving 
in,  he'll  soon  see  what  a  fool  he  is  to  waste 
any  more  time  dangling  after  you  ! "  comments 
]\Ir.  Falconer  pleasantly.  "  And  let  me  tell 
you,  young  lady,  it  entirely  depends  upon 
yourself  and  your  behaviour  as  to  what  I  may 
do  for  you  some  day." 

"  I  wouldn't  touch  your  miserable  money 
with  a  pair  of  tongs!"  cries  Milly,  with  flash- 
ing eyes.  ''  I  have  told  you  before,  Uncle 
John,  and  I  will  repeat  it  a  hundred  times  \{ 
you  like,  that  if  such  an  improbable  thing 
happened  as  your  leaving  your  money  to  me, 
I  would  give  it  all  to  Charlie  the  next 
second  !  " 

And  as  she  mentions  her  cousin's  name 
Milly  has  the  slight  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
uncle  visibly  wince. 

'*  Surely  you  would  reserve  a  trifling  por- 
tion of  it  for  yourself  and   Mr.   Dering  }  "   he 
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asks,  with  a  sneering  laugh.  **  And  now  you 
can  go  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  you  longer. 
Oh,  wait ;  by  the  bye,  I  told  you  in  my  letter 
of  my  engagement  to  Mrs.  Verschoyle." 

''  Yes,  you  did  ;  but  if  you  think  I  am  going 
to  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  joy,  you 
will  be  disappointed,"  abruptly  interrupts  the 
girl,  in  her  most  defiant  manner. 

*'  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  do  that.  I 
can  quite  well  dispense  with  those  ordinary 
forms  of  politeness  from  my  own  niece !  I 
merely  wished  to  remind  you  of  the  fact,  and 
to  convey  to  you  my  wish  that  you  should — 
if  it  Is  possible  to  you — be  at  least  outwardly 
civil  to  the  future  Mrs.  Falconer." 

And  he  bends  his  keen,  searching  eyes 
upon  her,  hoping  for  some  look  or  sign  which 
would  betray  her  repugnance  to  the  prospect 
which  he  knows  cannot  be  welcome  to  her. 
But   Milly  is  more  than  a  match  for  him  :  her 
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face  expresses  calm  indifference, — nothing  else, 
— and  her  tone  is  indicative  of  simple  boredom 
and  weariness  as  she  answers, — 

''You  need  not  shout  at  me  so  loud.  Uncle 
John.  I  am  not  deaf.  I  hear  every  word 
you  say." 

^'  And  will  make  note  of  it,  I  request,"  he 
returns  sharply. 

And  then  Milly  asks  him  if  he  has  anything 
else  to  say  to  her  before  she  leaves  him. 

"  No;  pray  go.  I've  stood  as  much  of  your 
impertinent  remarks  as  I  can  put  up  with  in 
one  afternoon  !  When  I  see  you  again,  I  hope 
I  shall  find  you  in  a  better  temper.  Deuce 
take  it !  there's  another  twinge  of  that  con- 
founded  gout !  And  there's  the  door-bell. 
Who  on  earth  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  if  you  please,  sir,  and 
she  is  asking  for  Miss  Byron,"  announces  May, 
at  the  door. 
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"  Well,  I  can't  see  her  this  afternoon,  at  any 
rate,"  says  Mr.  Falconer  irritably.  "  She's 
come  to  see  you,  of  course,  Milly.  You'd  better 
go  to  her  at  once.  Hang  the  woman!  she's  up 
here  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ! "  he  adds,  almost 
to  himself,  but  not  so  low  as  to  prevent  Mllly 
catchinor  the  words. 

o 

*'  I  really  will  go,  and  lose  no  time  In  con- 
gratulating Mrs.  Verschoyle  on  her  conquest ! " 
she  cries  maliciously.  ''  I'll  ask  her.  If  you 
can  say  '  Hang  the  woman ! '  now,  at  this  early 
stage  of  your  engagement,  what  she'll  imagine  • 
the  anathemas  heaped  on  her  will  be  like  at 
the  end  of  three  months  ! "  and  without  giving 
him  the  chance  of  detaining  her,  she  hurries 
off,  conscious  of  having  had  the  last  word  in 
their  not-too-peaceful  interview. 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  Is  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
advances  to  meet  her  future  niece  with  the 
utmost  effusion. 
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"  My  dearest  child  !  my  dear  Milly  !  "  kissing 
her  on  both  cheeks.  *'  I  am  so  delighted  to 
see  you  again,  and  to  meet,  as  it  were,  under 
such  fresh  and  charming  auspices ;  for  you 
and  I  must  be  great  friends,  dear.  I  am  sure 
we  shall.  I  somehow  had  a  sort  of  instinct 
that  we  were  destined  to  be  something  more 
to  each  other  than  mere  ordinary  friends. 
Curious  my  having  that  feeling,  wasn't  it  ? 
And  what  do  you  say  about  it  all,  *  dear? 
Weren't  you  a  little  taken  by  surprise  ?  Now, 
confess  you  were  !  " 

"  I  certainly  was,"  admits  Milly  frankly.  "  I 
had  no  idea,  when  I  went  away,  that  you  were 
on  terms  of  any  but  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  my  uncle." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  these  things  are  not 
the  outgrowth  of  days  and  weeks  of  intimacy," 
says  the  widow  sentimentally;  "  but  spring  into 
life  and  ripen  in  an  hour,  a  moment,  a  beat  of 
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time.  It  takes  so  little  to  make  two  hearts 
which  throb  in  unison  understand  each  other." 

Mllly  has  hard  work  to  keep  her  counte- 
nance at  the  notion  of  any  one's  heart  beating 
in  unison  with  Mr.  Falconer's  ! 

''  And  then  you  left  your  poor  uncle  to  him- 
self, you  know,"  continues  Mrs.  Verschoyle 
plaintively.  **  Naughty  little  puss  !  you  ran  off 
to  enjoy  yourself,  and  have  your  fun,  and 
break  an  endless  number  of  hearts.  You 
needn't  blush  so — your  uncle  has  confided  all 
your  doings  to  me ;  and  in  his  loneliness  of 
course  he  naturally  turned  to  me,  and  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  comfort  him.  I 
always  had  such  a  very  sympathising  heart ! " 
she  concludes  feelingly. 

"  And  so  Uncle  John  has  told  you  all  about 
— about  Mr.  Dering,  has  he?"  inquires  Milly, 
ruthlessly  cutting  short  her  companion's  self- 
laudatory  remarks. 
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"  Indeed  he  has.  He  came  and  told  me  all 
about  it  directly.  He  has  been  two  or  three 
times  down  to  the  '  Wigwam  '  lately,  and  we 
have  had  some  long,  confidential  conversations  ; 
and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you  in  your  disappoint- 
ment, dear  Milly." 

And  Mrs.  Verschoyle  gives  a  soft  pressure  to 
the  hand,  which,  sorely  against  the  girl's  will, 
she  retains  in  hers  as  she  talks. 

*'  I  would  rather  not  be  pitied,  a  great  deal," 
returns  Milly,  rather  ungraciously.  "  I  can't 
bear  to  talk  of  it  yet." 

''  I  quite  understand,  dear.  It  all  feels  so 
new  and  painful  to  you  at  present.  We  will 
talk  no  more  of  it  until  the  time  comes  when 
you  feel  you  would  like  to  unburden  your 
little  troubles  to  me.  You  will  always  find 
me  ready  and  willing  to  listen  ;  and  oh !  so 
anxious  to  do  what  I  can  to  soothe  your  grief!" 

And   Mrs.  Verschoyle  stoops  forward  with 
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her  sweetest  smile,  and  imprints  a  feathery- 
kiss  on  Milly's  forehead.  But  her  sugary 
words  and  silvery  tones  fail  in  finding  their 
way  to  the  girl's  heart,  or  in  convincing  her 
of  their  owners  sincerity.  Milly  has  an  in- 
stinctive prejudice  against  this  plausible  lady, 
and  cannot  bring  herself  to  utter  any  very 
cordial  response  to  her  professions  of  affection. 
Quick  to  perceive  that  she  is  not  making  much 
progress  in  that  direction,  Mrs.  Verschoyle 
dexterously  turns  the  subject. 

**  And  your  poor  dear  uncle — I  was  so 
grieved  to  hear  from  May  that  he  is  suffering 
this  afternoon,  and  hardly  feels  up  to  seeing 
me.  That  cruel  gout !  You  and  I,  dear 
Milly,  must  do  our  best  by  our  united  efforts 
to  cheer  him  and  brighten  him  up,  when 
these  attacks  come  on — later  on — I  mean, 
when " 

She   stops   short,   apparently  overcome   with 
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a  sense  of  embarrassment  at  her  involuntary 
reference  to  that  memorable  future  epoch  of 
her  marriage,  as  if  she  were  too  bashful  to 
continue  the  subject.  Milly  has  no  intention 
of  trying  to  extricate  her  from  her  palpably 
affected  confusion. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  that  you 
will  find  that  Uncle  John  is  best  left  to  him- 
self when  he  has  these  fits  of  gout,"  she 
answers  shortly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  you  quite 
understand  the  inestimable  value  of  a  little 
timely  sympathy  given  at  the  right  moment," 
says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  with  a  sigh.  ''It  should 
never  be  obtruded  or  thrust  upon  a  person 
at  the  wrong  time,  but  just  allowed  to  be  more 
felt  than  expressed.  It  very  often  irritates  an 
invalid  to  be  openly  commiserated  ;  but  with 
a  little  tact  one  can  contrive  to  accomplish  so 
much  without  any  ostentation  of  compassion." 
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To  which  eloquent  dissertation   Mllly  makes 
no  reply  whatever. 

''  And  a  little  cheerful,  lively  society  would, 
I  feel  confident,  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
your  dear  uncle  when  he  is  just  recovering 
from  these  sad  seizures,"  pursues  Mrs.  Ver- 
schoyle,  in  her  purring  tones.  "  He  has  lived 
too  much  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Shutting  him- 
self up  from  the  outside  world  to  the  extent 
he  has  done  cannot  be  a  good  thing  for  any 
one.  No  !  we  must  try  by  degrees  to  alter 
all  that — you  and  I  and  my  little  girl " 

"Your  little  girl!"  repeats  Mllly,  genuinely 
astonished  ;  "  have  you  got  a  little  girl  .-^  " 

"  Indeed  I  have — one  precious  child  left  in 
my  sole  charge,  and  an  awful  responsibility  to 
poor,  weak  me.  Many  an  anxious  hour  have 
I  passed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  future, 
and  in  debating  how  best  I  can  fulfil  the 
sacred   charge  bequeathed    to   one   by    Provi- 
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dence  !  Ah  !  dear  Milly,  you  can  little  guess 
at  the  cares  and  doubts  which  assail  the 
mind  of  a  forlorn,  helpless  woman,  who  is  left 
in  a  position  like  mine,  and  has  to  battle  with 
the  trials  of  life  unaided  !  And  so  you  had 
never  heard  of  my  little  Lucilla  ?  Well,  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  has  spent 
her  last  two  holidays  with  friends  ;  and, 
after  all,  I  have  only  been  here  nine 
months " 

"She  is  at  school  then?"  inquires  Milly. 
''  And  about  how  old  is  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  quite  a  little  innocent  child — 
only  fit  to  be  a  plaything  to  you.  Dear 
Lucilla  is  a  perfect  baby.  Your  uncle  has 
been  good  enough  already  to  suggest  that  she 
should  be  taken  away  from  school,  and  put 
under  a  good  governess  in  her  future  home  ; 
but  of  course  I  have  had  no  time  really  to 
think  of  these  things  yet.      My  whole  thoughts 
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have  been  occupied  with  the  wonderful  change 
which  will  soon  take  place  in  my  life,  as  you 
may  imagine.  Naturally  it  is  a  very  important 
crisis  to  me,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  perhaps 
be  the  means  of  adding  somewhat  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  fellow-creature's  existence  causes 
all  minor  interests  to  sink  into  insignificance." 

And  here  Mrs.  Verschoyle  pauses,  and  looks 
so  sentimental  and  so  full  of  emotion  that, 
were  it  not  that  Milly  is  too  miserable  to  take 
notice  of  it,  she  must  have  laughed  outright 
at  the  idea  of  so  much  fine  feeling  being 
wasted  on  such  an  unresponsive  object  as 
her  uncle. 

•'  The  wedding  is  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible," 
continues  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  whose  monotonous 
flow  of  small  talk  seldom  ceases  for  more  than 
a  moment  together.  ''  Your  uncle  inquired 
of  me  what  were  my  wishes  on  that  subject, 
and    I    answered    him    at   once,    *  Oh,    if   you 
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consult  me,  I  say,  let  us  do  without  any 
grandeur,  any  outward  show,  only  just  you 
and  I  go  quietly  to  church,  accompanied  only 
by  our  near  and  dear  ones  !  '  Fuss  and 
parade  of  all  kind  is  quite  opposed  to  my 
taste,  and  doubly,  trebly  so  on  that  day 
which  will  be  of  such  sacred  import  to  me, 
and  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  life.  And 
now,  my  dear  child,  there  is  one  other  little 
trifle  I  wish  to  mention  while  I  recollect  it, 
and  that  is,  about  the  name  you  are  henceforth 
to  call  me  by.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  is  so  ridiculously  formal ;  besides, 
it  will  soon  have  to  give  place  to  another," 
with  a  simper.  "  I  think  it  must  be  Arabella. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

''Just  as  you   like,"  answers   Milly  indiffer- 
ently.     '''What's  in  a  name  .'^ '  as  they  say." 

"  Then   that's  settled,  dear  one  !     It  will  be 
such  a  pleasure  to  me   to   hear  the  name  from 
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your  lips !  It  shows  that  you  no  longer 
consider  me  as  a  stranger,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  people  who  never  can  remain  on  stiff 
terms  w4th  any  one — mine  is  such  a  cling- 
ing   nature;    yours,  dear  Milly,  I  always   think 

Is  more  like  the  oak's,  strong  and  sturdy " 

And  Milly  has  to  listen  to  this  and  similar 
meanderings  with  such  patience  as  she  can 
muster,  too  weary  and  heart-sick  to  attempt 
to  stem  the  current  of  the  ceaseless  ripple 
of  the  vapid  small  talk. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    BRIDE-ELECT. 

**  I  AM  SO  aivfidly  sorry,  dearest  Mil,  to  hear 
of  the  finale  to  your  '  love's  young  dream,'  " 
writes  Edith  Treherne  to  her  friend.  ''  In  my 
opinion,  you  have  never  painted  the  Ogre 
in  sufficiently  black  colours  before.  I  never 
imagined  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  cold- 
blooded tyranny.  I  should  punch  his  old 
head  if  I  were  you,  and  ask  him  what  right 
he  has  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  of 
two  spoony,  romantic  young  people !  Un- 
fortunately, that  wretched  complication  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  always  steps 
in,  and  ties  our  hands !  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  console  you.  You  might 
consider  it  an  insult  if  I   were   to   remind   you 
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that  there  are  as  crood  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out !  Personally,  I  am  afraid  I  am  too 
cold-hearted  ever  to  believe  that  the  whole 
of  my  life's  happiness  Is  wrecked  because 
something  prevented  my  marrying  the  first 
man   I   cared  for. 

"  '  When  love  is  kind, 
Lightsome  and  free, 
Love  will  find 

A  welcome  from  me. 

'  When  love  brings 

Heartache  and  pang, 

Tears  and  such  things, 

Love  may  go  hang  !' 

"  Those  lines  pretty  well  express  my 
feelings  ;  but  I  know  you  are  different,  and 
take  things  much  more  ati  grand  sSrietix, 
But  try  and  not  be  too  despondent,  my  dear, 
and  don't  sit  at  home  brooding  over  your 
troubles  ;  nothing  is  so  bad  for  one  as  that." 

Spite     of    which    wholesome    advice,    Milly 
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does     the    very     thing    against     which     Miss 
Treherne  warns  her.      She   thinks  of  Geoffrey 
Bering  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  laments 
over    the    abrupt    downfall    of    her     brightest 
hopes    with    never-ceasing  regret.      She  is  as 
thoroughly  and   passionately   In    love  as   it   is 
possible    for    any    girl    to    be,   and  hers    is  no 
superficial  nature,  to  take  a  fancy  one  moment 
and  the   next  seek   for  consolation   elsewhere. 
Hers    is    a    steadfast,    unwavering   disposition, 
and  with  her  to  love  once  is  to  love  always. 
Everything    in     her    life    seems     to    wear    an 
altered  aspect  to  her   now ;    every  ray  of  sun- 
light   seems    suddenly    to    be    quenched,    and 
all  is   flat,  weary,  and  monotonous.      Her  dis- 
appointment   has    the  effect  of  hardening  her 
and    rendering    her    bitter     and    supercilious. 
Mr.    Falconer's    fits    of   temper    have    power 
to     irritate    her    spirit    more     than     they    did 
formerly,  and  at  times  she  feels  that  It  -is  all 
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she  can  do  to  respond  with  bare  courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Verschoyle's  honied  words  and  weari- 
some prattle.  She  is  so  tired  of  it  all,  so 
intensely  depressed  by  the  trifles  which  up 
till  now  she  had  had  the  ability  to  thrust 
aside  from  her  notice,  as  unworthy  of  a  second 
thought.  And  yet  she  is  quite  helpless  in 
the  matter ;  she  can  do  nothing  of  her  own 
self.  If  Geoffrey  had  but  said  one  word  to 
encourage  her,  had  showed  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  cast  prudence  to  the  winds,  and 
suggested  that  they  should  risk  the  conse- 
quences, and,  as  her  uncle  had  not  in  so 
many  words  forbidden  it,  asked  her  to  marry 
him  then  and  there,  in  an  impulse  of  romantic 
passion,  she  would  have  gone  to  him  instantly. 
But  he  says  no  such  word.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  only  interview  they  are  able  to  snatch 
before  he  departs  from  England,  he  reiterates 
with  yet  greater  decision  that  the  only  course 
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left  open  to  them  is  to  submit.  He  draws 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  miseries  of  unknown 
poverty  to  which  they  must  descend  if  they 
were  so  foohsh  as  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  He  impresses  upon-  her  that 
his  scruples  arise  solely  on  her  account,  and 
from  a  determination  never  to  be  the  means 
of  inducing  her  to  sacrifice  her  present  and 
her  future  out  of  her  love  for  him.  He  is 
firm  in  adhering  to  this  text,  but  he  takes 
pains  to  intersperse  it  all  with  loving  words 
and  tender  caresses,  and  inveighs  bitterly  the 
while  against  the  tyranny  of  fate  which  decrees 
to  separate  them.  At  the  same  time  he  gives 
Milly  to  understand  that  her  best  policy  for 
the  future  wall  be  that  of  conciliation,  and 
gently  hints  at  the  possible  harvest  they  may 
reap,  if  she  does  her  utmost  to  gain  a  good 
place  in  her  uncle's  good  graces.  Who  knows 
what  bright  days  may  yet  be  in  store  for  them  ? 
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he  asks,  building  golden  visions  of  Mr. 
Falconer  translated  to  another  sphere,  and 
Milly  sole  heiress  of  all  he  possesses,  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  speaks.  One  never  knows  what 
may  happen  In  this  world,  and  so  Mr.  Dering 
thinks  It  just  as  well  to  make  his  position 
with  Milly  yet  more  secure  by  assurances  that 
he  will  never,  never  care  for  any  other  woman, 
and  by  passionate  entreaties  to  her  not  to 
forget  him  altogether!  And  when  he  parts 
from  her,  he  is  satisfied  that  any  other  man 
would  find  It  well-nigh  impossible  to  usurp 
the  place  which  he  has  won  in  her  affections. 
He  may  rest  In  the  knowledge  that  her  heart 
Is  altogether  given  to  him,  and  will  never 
swerve  from  its  allegiance. 

And  so  they  take  leave  of  one  another.  He 
goes  to  fresh  scenes,  fresh  pleasures,  and  ere 
long  comes  to  look  back  upon  the  whole 
affair    as    a    mere    troublesome    episode,    dis- 
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appointing  and  vexatious,  it  is  true,  but  by 
no  means  overwhelming,  He  had,  indeed, 
failed  in  his  object  and  met  with  a  repulse, 
but  after  all  he  had  held  very  small  hopes  of 
success,  and  it  was  only  one  out  of  many 
ventures  with  which  he  had  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  goddess  of  good  luck.  Some  day 
or  other,  perhaps,  he  would  make  a  still  more 
bold  stroke  for  fortune,   and  win  it. 

But  for  poor  Milly  there  are  no  such 
consolations  to  be  looked  for.  She  has  to 
endure  the  hardest  of  all  fates — "  to  suffer 
and  be  strong  "■ — to  sit  at  home  and  wait,  with 
nothing  new  to  distract  her  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  her  misery,  with  all  the 
former  peace  and  contentment  gone  out  of 
her  life  for  ever,  and  in  their  place  an  utter 
sense  of  forlornness  and  desolation. 

Added  to  all  this  burden  of  care  and  sorrow, 
she  has    to    face   the    distasteful    prospect   of 
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the  coming  marriage,  and  to  brace  herself  for 
the  ungenial  task  of  being  at  least  outwardly 
pleasant  to  the  bride-elect,  whose  daily  in- 
creasing assumption  of  airs  and  graces  frets 
her  soul  beyond  measure.  How  intensely 
irksome  it  all  is  !  And  how  she  secretly 
rebels  against  it  all,  and  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  feel  captious  because  the  weather 
is  bright  and  lovely,  and  the  September  sun 
beams  forth  with  unclouded  brilliancy  day  by 
day,  as  if  to  mock  at  the  gloom  which  over- 
shadows her  heart.  She  feels  very  sore 
towards  her  uncle,  and  betrays  that  she  is 
so  in  every  word  and  look.  And  all  Mrs. 
Verschoyle's  attempts  to  propitiate  her,  and 
consult  her  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
wedding,  result  in  signal  failure.  She  wraps 
herself  up  in  a  thick  cloak  of  reserve  and 
rebellious  silence,  from  which  nothing  can 
succeed  in  rousinof  her.     How  can  she  interest 
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herself  in  the  respective  merits  of  silk  or 
satin,  when  her  Avhole  mind  is  absorbed  with 
wondering  what  Geoffrey  is  doing  at  that 
moment  ?  how  is  it  possible  that  she  can 
respond  graciously  to  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  change  the  room  she 
has  hitherto  been  occupying  for  one  with  a 
south  aspect,  w^hen,  so  long  as  Geoflrey  is 
away,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  her  where 
she  finds  herself? 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  is  by  no  means  unsym- 
pathetic about  the  girl's  unhappiness.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  always  pitying  her,  and  giv- 
ing her  to  understand  that  she  can  so  exactly 
enter  into  the  state  of  her  feelings.  She  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  mention  the  subject 
to  Mr.  Falconer,  and  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  lovers.  But 
her  future  husband  very  promptly  and  de- 
cidedly  lets    her   know   that  any    interference 
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on  her  part  will  be  so  much  time  wasted,  and 
she  is  too  wise  a  woman  to  jeopardize  the 
position  she  has  gained  by  prosecuting  an 
unwelcome  subject.  But  she  openly  tells 
Milly  that  she  considers  she  has  been  hardly 
treated,  and  even,  unless  her  words  bear  quite 
another  interpretation  to  that  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have,  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  at 
her  age,  and  under  similar  provocation,  she, 
Mrs.  Verschoyle,  would  have  been  strongly 
tempted  to  act  "just  a  little  on  impulse,  dear," 
thereby  implying  that  impulse  would  have  pro- 
bably carried  her  with  a  rush  through  the  very 
doors  of  the  church,  almost  without  her  being 
conscious  of  it.  She  is  always  dropping 
little  hints  in  this  direction,  so  that  Milly  un- 
derstands thoroughly  that  were  she  to  commit 
the  folly  of  a  clandestine  marriage,  she  would 
never  have  a  stone  thrown  at  her  by  her 
uncle's  wife.     What  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  motives 
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are  In  disseminating  such  lax  principles  into 
the  mind  of  a  girl,  Milly  does  not  even  ask 
herself,  but  possibly  she  would  not  be  averse 
to  her  taking  a  step  which  would  necessarily 
destroy  her  last  chance  of  retaining  her  uncle's 
favour,  and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  other 
claimants. 

Her  own  child,  for  instance — Lucilla — what 
more  natural  than  that  she  should  step  into 
Milly's  place,  if  anything  happened  to  dis- 
qualify the  latter  for  the  heiress-ship  ?  She 
must  be  schooled  at  first,  and  taught  to  behave 
to  Mr.  Falconer  with  more  than  ordinary  de- 
ference and  consideration,  and  perhaps  in 
time  her  innocent  ways  would  commend  them- 
selves to  this  child-hating  old  bachelor.  One 
never  can  tell  what  may  happen,  or  what 
curious  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel.  At  all  events,  there 
is  no  harm  in   Mrs.  Verschoyle  amusing  her- 
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self  with  these  and  similar  castles  in  the  air, 
only,  to  any  one  who  knew  Mr.  Falconer 
fairly  w^ell,  there  would  be  something-  just  a 
little  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of  his  ever 
choosing  Lucilla  Verschoyle  to  be  the  reci- 
pient of  his  carefully  guarded  thousands. 

A  long,  lank,  red-haired,  short-petticoated 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  bony  arms 
and  spindle  legs,  with  a  preternaturally  shrewd 
expression  on  her  plain  little  face,  and  a  fatal 
tendency  to  blurt  out  the  most  inconvenient 
remarks,  and  ask  the  most  searching  ques- 
tions— in  short,  the  most  outrageous  specimen 
of  the  ''enfant  terrible!'  This  Is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  Miss  Lucilla  Verschoyle  as  she  pre- 
sents herself  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Milly 
and  ]\Ir.  Falconer.  Not  a  very  likely  indi- 
vidual to  attract  the  fancy  of  a  crusty,  sour- 
tempered  old  gentleman,  one  would  think  ;  but 
Mrs.   Verschoyle  is  of  a   sanguine  disposition, 
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and  has  unlimited  confidence  in  her  own 
powers  of  management  and  in  the  co-operation 
of  time. 

Lucilla  is  duly  brought  up  to  the  Abbey 
by  her  mother,  to  be  introduced  to  her  new 
relations,  and  provokes  the  most  genuine  burst 
of  laughter  which  Milly  has  given  vent  to  for 
weeks  by  her  greeting  of  Mr.  Falconer. 
The  child  walks  up  to  him  without  an  atom 
of  shyness,  gives  him  a  hasty  kiss  on  his 
forehead  before  he  has  time  to  check  her, 
and  accosts  him  Avith,  "  How  do  you  do  ? 
Am  I  to  call  you  papa  after  you  have  married 
mamma  ?  " 

The  notion  of  his  standing  in  that  relation- 
ship with  this  curious  specimen  of  humanity 
has  certainly  never  crossed  Mr.  Falconer's 
mind  before,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  looks  utterly  confounded.  Milly  is  far  too 
much  amused  with  watching  the   scene   to   be 
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able  to  interfere,  but   Mrs.    Verschoyle  comes 
to  the  rescue  with  gentle  suavity. 

"  My  dear  child's  heart  is  so  overflowing 
with  affection  for  her  new  relatives-to-be, 
that  she  cannot  control  the  impulses  of  her 
loving  nature,"  she  says.  "  So  ingenuous  of 
her,  is  it  not  ?  Ah,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  she 
inherits  my  clinging,  impressionable  nature. 
She  is  longing  for  everything  to  be  put  on 
a  pleasantly  familiar  footing  at  once.  Cilia 
love,  come  and  speak  to  Milly  now — your 
Cousin  Milly,  whom  I  have  mentioned  so  often 
to  you.  We  must  settle  that  little  matter  for 
her  satisfaction  later  on,"  adds  the  widow  in 
an  aside  to  her  fiance,  who  looks  as  if  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  feel  insulted  or 
flattered. 

Lucilla  next  marches  straight  up  to  Milly's 
side,  and  kisses  her  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion,    saying     in     a     shrill     treble     voice. 
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''  Mamma  said  I  was  to  make  myself  quite  at 
home  here.  But  I  expect  you  don't  care  for 
me   to  do  that,  do  you  ?  " 

"  My  dearest  child,  you  must  not  suppose 
that  dear  Milly  is  not  very  glad  to  welcome 
you  here,"  interposes  Mrs.  Verschoyle.  "  I 
look  to  you,  dear  Milly,  a  great  deal,  I  assure 
you,  to  help  me  in  forming  her  character 
and  in  rounding  off  the  sharp  angles.  Dear 
Cilia !  She  is  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  so  naively  out- 
spoken !  " 

''In  which  characteristics  she  is  certainly 
unlike  her  mother,"  is  Milly's  mental  reflec- 
tion. "  I  am  so  surprised  to  see  such  a  big 
girl,"  she  says  out  loud,  addressing  the  mother. 
"  From  the  w^ay  you  spoke  of  her,  I  quite 
imagined  she  would  be  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old  at  the  utmost." 

''  That's  mamma's  wa}-,"  says  the  precocious 
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child.      "  She   always   talks  of  me  as  if   I   had 
just  left  oft'  long  clothes.      And    I   can't  think 

why  she  does  it,  unless " 

"  Cilia  dear,  you  mustn't  be  so  ready  to 
run  into  conversation  when  your  elders  are 
present,"  interrupts  Mrs.  Verschoyle  hastily. 
''  I  quite  thought,  my  dear  Milly,  that  I  had 
mentioned  to  you  the  age  of  my  little  girl. 
I  had  no  intention  of  making  a  mystery  of  it. 
But  really  my  poor  head  was  so  full  of  other 
and  more  important  matters  " — with  a  senti- 
mental glance  in  Mr.  Falconer's  direction — 
"  that  you  can  hardly  w^onder  at  my  not  being 
able  to  give  my  mind  to  such  trifling  details  !  " 


CHAPTER    III. 

MRS.     FALCONER. 

'^  Dear  John,  here  is  such  a  nice  kind  letter 
from  young  Mr.  Tomklnson,  asking  us  all  to 
dine  at  Moor  House  next  week." 

*'  Where  the  deuce  is  the  kindness,  I  should 
like  to  know,  of  asking  us  to  drive  nine 
miles  out  to  dinner  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ?  You  won't  catch  me,  for  one,  making 
such  an  ass  of  myself,  and  so  you  may  tell 
the  young  fool  as  soon  as  you  like !  " 

The  speakers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconer. 
The  wedding  is  a  thing  of  the  past  now, 
and  they  have  been  man  and  wife  for  nearly 
six  weeks,  and  have  apparently  settled  com- 
fortably down  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
That    is    to    say,     Mr.     Falconer     no    longer 
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considers  it  desirable  to  lay  any  check  on 
himself  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but 
allows  himself  as  much  latitude  in  the  selec- 
tion of  expressive,  if  not  particularly  elegant, 
language  as  he  has  enjoyed  from  childhood 
upwards.  It  is  presumable  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  has  found  all  that  he  expected  to  find 
in  matrimony,  for  he  certainly  does  not  fly 
into  a  rage  with  his  wife  quite  as  often  as 
he  did  and  does  with  Milly  ;  he  even  lets 
himself  be  insensibly  influenced  by  her  now 
and  then,  thanks  to  her  diplomatic  ability. 
Whether  Mrs.  Falconer  has  gained  all  that 
she  hoped  for  in  her  union  with  the  master 
of  the  Abbey  is  more  difficult  to  say.  At 
all  events,  no  one  can  accuse  her  of  neglect- 
ing him,  for  she  is  unremitting  in  her  care 
of  him,  and  takes  the  greatest  pains  to 
make  Lucllla  show  him  every  possible  atten- 
tion.       His     surly    humours     and     unpleasant 
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little  sarcasms  seem  to  slide  harmlessly  off 
the  polished  surface  of  her  smiling  amiability. 
She  rarely  thwarts  him  or  contradicts  him, 
and  she  never  resents  any  cross  word  or 
uncomplimentary  remark  which  falls  from  his 
lips.  By  slow  degrees — very,  very  slow  she 
would  tell  you — she  has  somehow  gained  a 
certain  slight  ascendancy  over  his  mind, — a 
feat  of  which  she  has  real  cause  to  feel 
triumphant, — and  probably  she  is  well  satisfied 
with  her  progress.  Towards  Milly  her 
manner  is  still  as  caressing  and  affectionate 
as  ever,  if  a  little  patronising,  and  the  girl 
has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  her  new  aunts 
treatment  of  her.  She  has  brought  herself 
to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  tries 
her  best  to  put  up  with  her  affectations  and 
her  little  gushing  speeches;  in  short,  she  can 
just  tolerate  her,  so  long  as  she  does  not 
interfere   with    her    own    pursuits    and    habits. 
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As  to  Lucilla,  she  Is  by  turns  the  enHven- 
ment  and  the  torment  of  the  whole  house — 
her  Innate  truthfulness  and  outspokenness 
formlnof  a  strangle  contrast  to  her  mother's 
soft-tongued  plausibility,  and  almost  counter- 
balancing her  unpleasing  and  unconquerable 
love  of  making  mal  a  pi^opos  and  uncalled-for 
remarks.  And  so  this  strangely  assorted 
family  party  manages,  somehow,  to  shake 
down  In  some  sort  of  fashion,  and  outwardly, 
at  least,  to  amalgamate. 

The  Immediate  subject  under  discussion 
by  the  heads  of  the  household  Is  an  Invita- 
tion to  dine  by  the  rich  young  owner  of 
Moor  House,  Mr.  Hugh  Tomklnson.  Of 
course  all  the  neighbours  far  and  near  have 
hastened  to  call  at  the  Abbey  and  welcome 
the  bride,  curiosity  being  the  predominant 
motive  In  most  minds,  urging  them  to  lose 
no  time  In    performing    this  social  duty.      But 
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C shire    is    by  no    means    a    very   sociable 

county,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Whincote 
Abbey  have  been  so  long  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  that 
every  one  is  just  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  proffer  hospitality 
or  no  to  the  new  mistress.  So  it  happens 
that  Mr.  Tomkinson's  note  contains  the  first 
hint  as  to  any  prospective  gaiety,  and  is 
valued  by  Mrs.  Falconer  accordingly.  She 
knows  the  young  man  well  by  repute.  His 
father  has  been  dead  about  two  years  ago 
— a  self-made  man,  who  rose  literally  from 
the  gutter  to  be  the  possessor  of  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  amassed  in  commerce,  which 
fortune  is  left  entirely  to  the  disposition  of 
his  only  child,  this  same  Hugh  Tomkinson. 
The  father  was  a  shrewd,  hard-hearted,  un- 
polished man,  but  the  son  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  public  school  and  university  education, 
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and  report  speaks  highly  of  him  in  every 
way.  Every  man  who  knows  him  dubs  him 
"  a  thoroughly  good  fellow "  ;  every  lady 
speaks  of  him  as  "  charming."  A  wealthy 
bachelor,  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  with  a 
large  house  possessing  every  facility  for  en- 
tertaining, and  a  reputation  for  being  gene- 
rally agreeable,  is  an  acquisition  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  in  a  quiet,  sleepy  neighbour- 
hood. Mrs.  Falconer  is  secretly  much 
gratified  by  receiving  this  proof  of  Mr. 
Tomkinson's  wish  to  be  friendly,  and  her 
mind  is  quite  made  up  as  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  the  invitation.  She  is  deter- 
mined to  go,  and  equally  anxious  not  to  let 
her  husband  see  that  such  is  her  intention. 
So  when  he  reiterates  a  second  time,  with 
still  greater  emphasis,  that  he  would  see  Mr. 
Tomkinson  farther  first,  before  he  would  be 
at   the    trouble    of  driving    so  many    miles    to 
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sit  at  his    dinner-table,    she  makes    a    feint    of 
gracefully  yielding  to  his  wishes. 

''  Of  course,  my  dear  John,  you  shall  do 
exactly  as  you  wish.  I  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Tomkinson  would  never  expect  you  to  make 
such  an  unusual  exertion  in  his  favour  if  it 
is  at  all  too  much  for  you.  He  would  not 
think  it  likely  you  should  go." 

"  Then  what  the  devil  does  he  ask  me  for, 
pray  ? " 

''  I  have  no  doubt  the  young  man  did  it 
out  of  a  wish  to  show  an  attention  to  me,'' 
answers  Mrs.  Falconer  blandly.  "It  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  offer 
some  extra  civility  to  me — in  my  position. 
And  then  Milly  is  asked  as  well — and  for 
her  sake " 

"If  you  are  thinking  of  accepting  ]\Ir. 
Tomkinson's  invitation  on  my  account,  Ara- 
bella," puts  in  Milly  uncompromisingly,  "pray 
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don't    hesitate    a    moment.       I    have    not    the 
slightest  wish  to  go." 

"  Mamma  knows  you  would  rather  stay  at 
home,  really  I'  chimes  in  Miss  Lucilla,  with 
relentless  frankness,  ''because  you  told  her 
the  other  day  you  hated  going  anywhere. 
But  she  wants  to  go  herself,  and  so  she 
makes  you  a — what  do  you  call  it  ? — a  stalk- 
inor  horse." 

*'  My  dear  Cilia,  it  is  quite  ridiculous  of 
you  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  all,  when 
you  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,"  is  her 
mother's  dignified  reply.  ''  As  regards  you, 
Milly,  I  really  consider  it  my  duty  to  try 
and  overcome  your  mistaken  and  unnatural 
aversion  to  society.  At  your  age,  it  is  quite 
wrong  to  shut  yourself  up  and  give  out  that 
vou  wish  to  see  no  one,  and  I  know  well 
that  I  shall  be  the  person  to  be  blamed  if 
I     don't    try    my    utmost    to    rouse    you    out 
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of  your  bad  habits.  As  you  may  imagine, 
society  has  no  attractions  for  me — none  at  all. 
I  would  far  rather  stay  quietly  at  home, 
by  the  shelter  of  my  own  fireside.  The 
company  of  my  little  home  circle  is  more 
than  sufficient   for   my  wants." 

"  Your  spirit  of  devotion  to  Milly's  interests 
is  beyond  all  praise,"  remarks  her  husband, 
in  his  most  disagreeably  sarcastic  tone. 

"  But  in  your  interest,  and  because  I  wish 
you  to  enjoy  every  possible  advantage  that 
it  is  in  my  power  to  let  you  have,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  F'alconer,  calmly  disregarding  this 
interruption,  "  I  have  decided  to  put  aside 
my  own  wishes,  and  take  you  with  me  to 
Moor  House.  I  am  sure,  John,  you  agree 
with  me  in  the  necessity  for  letting  Milly 
see  a  little  of  her  neighbours.  And  Mr. 
Tomkinson  is  such  a  nice  young  man — 
every  one  says  so." 
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Mrs.  Falconer's  one  aim  and  object  in  life 
is  to  see  Milly  safely  married,  so  as  to 
have  the  field  open  for  her  own  machina- 
tions. She  would  willingly  lend  her  aid 
— well,  s2Lb  rosa,  of  course — in  the  matter  of 
bringing  her  and  Geoffrey  Bering  together, 
in  spite  of  knowing  that  such  a  step  would 
infallibly  cut  the  girl  out  of  any  chance  of 
her  uncle's  favour.  But  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  prospect  of  anything  resulting  in  that 
quarter — men  are  so  stupidly  unimpulsive 
now-a-days,  she  tells  herself — why,  she  must 
look  out  for  some  other  opening.  And  Mr. 
Tomkinson  seems  to  be  the  very  person  she 
is  actually  in  search  of,  and  in  her  mind's 
eye  she  sees  him  already  settled  down  as 
Milly's  husband.  Once  removed  from  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  Mrs.  Falconer  thinks 
that  Cilia's  prospects  will  wear  a  more  promis- 
ing   aspect,    the   more  so   if  Milly  is  provided 
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for  with  a  rich  husband,  and  has,  so  to  speak, 
no  further  claims.  And  decidedly  the  first 
step  of  all  for  the  prosecution  of  her  schemes 
Is  to  induce  Mllly  to  go  with  her  to  this 
dinner.  So  she  sets  to  work  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  back  her  up  In  her  preliminary 
attempt. 

''  He  Is  quite  a  young  man  to  be  cultivated," 
she  proceeds  impressively. 

"  Then  by  all  means  cultivate  him,"  returns 
Mr.  Falconer,  his  manner  expressive  of 
intense  boredom.  "  Do  as  you  like,  Arabella, 
or  as  Milly  ought  to  like,  according  to  your 
way  of  thinking,  but  for  goodness'  sake  don't 
bother  me  any  more  about  the  matter.  You've 
got  plenty  of  fal-lals  to  go  In,  I  know,  for  I 
consider  you  were  recklessly  extravagant  in 
the  way  of  such  nonsense  at  the  time  of  your 
marriage. " 

**  Yes,  dear,  I    can  manage  very  well  about 
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my  clothes,"  she  answers,  with  unruffled 
serenity.  ''  I  am  so  glad  you  see  the  matter 
in  my  light.  Now  Milly  will  see  how  wise  it 
is  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  I  feel  convinced 
she  will  be  crrateful  to  us  both  one  of  these 
days  for  urging  her  to  make  the  effort.  Cilia 
love,  give  your  papa  another  cushion  for  his 
chair." 

"  I  don't  want  another  cushion  in  the 
least " 

"  My  dear  love,  do  let  the  child  wait  on 
you.  She  longs  so  always  to  be  of  any  use 
to  you  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  her  when 
you  want  anything  she  can  do.  Isn't  it,  Cilia 
dear  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  "  answers 
Mr.  Falconer  politely.  **  Come  here,  child, 
and  tell  me — now  speak  the  truth,  mind, — 
what  do  you  think  about  me  ?  Do  you  think 
I'm  a  nice   old  gentleman,  and   are    you  very 
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fond  of  me,  or  do  you  think  I'm  a  crusty  old 
bear,  ready  to   eat  you  up  ?  " 

Lucilla  gives  him  a  long,  deliberate  survey 
before  she  answers  him. 

''  I  like  you  pretty  well — sometimes,  "  she 
says,  with  an  air  of  weighing  well  each  word 
as  she  speaks. 

Mr.  Falconer  gives  vent  to  a  sardonic 
laugh. 

''  I  congratulate  you  on  your  very  apt  pupil," 
he  says,  addressing  his  wife  in  the  blandest 
possible  accents.  "  You  have  successfully 
moulded  her  on  your  own  lines." 

Mrs.  Falconer  affects  to  misunderstand  his 
meaning. 

"  You  know,  dear  John,  how  I  always  im- 
press on  Cilia  the  necessity  for  being  strictly 
accurate  and  truthful,"  she  says  suavely. 
"  But  for  all  that,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
force  a  child  to  speak  out  on  matters  in  which 
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It  becomes  an  Impertinence  on  her  part  to 
give  an  opinion.  And  you  knbw  that  Cilia 
feels  everything  that  is  proper  towards  you, 
only  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  give  words  to  her 
exact  sentiments.  Now,  Milly  love,  what  do 
you  say  to  our  putting  our  heads  together — ■ 
my  stupid  one  and  your  sensible  one — and 
seeing  what  we  can  do  to  make  your  ddbtit 
at  Moor  House  a  success  in  the  matter  of 
costume  ? " 

She  gains  the  day,  of  course,  and  leads  Milly 
off  in  triumph  in  her  wake,  although  the  latter 
cannot  even  brinof  herself  to  felo^n  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  wishes  with  all  her  heart 
that  she  could  be  left  In  peace  to  the  solitude 
which  becomes  daily  more  necessary  to  her. 

Certainly  she  does  not  give  one  the  idea 
of  being  "on  pleasure  bent"  when  she  makes 
her  appearance  at  Moor  House  on  the  evening 
in  question.     As  far  as  her  dress  is  concerned, 
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she  is  above  all  criticism,  for  her  step-aunt  has 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  the  result  proves  that  she  is  thorough  mis- 
tress of  the  art  of  developing  the  good  points, 
and  of  concealing  any  defects,  of  her  subject. 
Milly  looks  her  very  best  that  night,  but  her 
listless,  indifferent  air  makes  her  seem  almost 
out  of  place  at  what  is  intended  for  a  festive 
gathering,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  her 
host  himself.  She  is  startled  out  of  a  reverie 
by  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  at  her  elbow, 
addressing  her.  A  pleasant,  genial  voice  it  is, 
and  a  kindly,  honest  face  is  that  which  meets 
her  glance  as  she  turns  round  to  survey  the 
new-comer. 

Mr.  Tomkinson  cannot  precisely  be  called 
good  looking;  he  has  none  of  Geoffrey  Bering's 
variety  of  expression,  for  instance,  nor  is  his 
countenance  suggestive  of  hidden  capabilities, 
the  posiibility  of   which  often    attracts   others 
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more  than  mere  surface  charms.  But  one  can 
tell  by  the  first  sight  of  him  that  he  is  a  good- 
hearted,  straightforward,  steadfast  man,  of 
whom  one  could  make  a  friend  without  a  fear 
that  he  would  prove  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him.  Not  a  man  likely  to 
take  a  girl's  heart  by  storm,  or  to  be  called 
in  any  sense  fascinating ;  one  of  those  char- 
acters, in  short,  whose  virtues  and  indisputable 
merits  seem  somehow  never  to  meet  with 
their  due  share  of  appreciation  here  below — 
doomed  to  stand  by  Impotently,  and  see 
others  win,  with  no  apparent  effort  of  their 
own,  the  popularity  of  the  many,  and, 
maybe,  the  love  of  all  others  that  they  covet 
so  ardently,  conscious  of  a  want  in  their  own 
nature  which  causes  them  to  fail  where  they 
would   so   fain  succeed. 

Such  a  one  Is  Hugh  Tomklnson.     Singularly 
modest    as     to     his    own    merits,    and     almost 
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morbidly  distrustful  of  his  powers  of  pleasing, 
even  though  he  has  been  reared  in  an  atmo- 
sphere  redolent  with  the  fulsome  adulation  of 
wealth,  and  its  paramount  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  his  disposition  is  so  genial 
and  so  overflowinor-  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  that  he  cannot  endure  the  sicrht  of  a 
fellow- creature  in  trouble  or  In  erief,  and  the 
dreamy  look  In  M lily's  eyes  excites  his  com- 
passion. 

'*  This  Is  almost  your  first  Introduction  into 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  think, 
Miss   Byron  ?  "  he  begins. 

'^  Not  even  almost.  Before  to-night,  I 
hardly  knew  any  one  of  my  neighbours  by 
sight,"  she  answers,  with  her  usual  abrupt 
directness.  And  then,  recollecting  the  one 
exception  she  could  make  to  this  confession, 
she  reddens  consciously,  and  pulls  herself  up 
in  some  confusion. 
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But  he  does  not  appear  to  notice  her  em- 
barrassment. 

''  I  hope  you  will  find  a  few  spirits  congenial 
to  you  amongst  us,"  proceeds  he  good- 
naturedly.  ''  From  what  I  hear,  you  have 
been  living  a  very  secluded  life  hitherto,  have 
}-ou  not  ?     And,  though  this  Is  said  to  be  not 

a    very    lively    county — I     heard     C shire 

described  as  the  depths  of  dreariness  the 
other  day  by  some  outsider — yet  one  may 
just  as  well  make  the  best  of  the  society  one 
has,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  In  the  very  least  for  society," 
returns  Mllly  uncompromisingly.  ''  I  have 
done  very  well  without  It  up  till  now,  and  I 
think  I  could  easily  dispense  with  It  for  the 
term   of  my    natural  life." 

He  glances  at  her  with  a  slightly  curious 
expression  In  his  face,  and  his  voice  takes  a 
more  serious  Intonation  as  he  answers   her. 
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*'  Perhaps  you  could,  Miss  Byron.  But  the 
question  to  my  mind  is,  whether  there  is  not 
a  certain  duty  involved  in  our  making  ourselves 
pleasant  to  our  neighbours,  and  In  cultivating 
their  acquaintance.  I  daresay  we  often  feel 
inclined  to  shut  ourselves  up  In  our  own 
interests  and  fancies,  and  to  hug  the  belief 
that  the  trouble  of  being  forced  to  be 
sociable  and  friendly  certainly  far  exceeds  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  effort.  But 
w^e  have  not  only  ourselves  to  consider " 

"  Oh,  if  you  make  it  a  matter  of  right  and 
wTong,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  have  the 
best  of  the  argument  on  your  side,  "  breaks  in 
Milly,  somewhat  impatiently.  "  But  if  ever 
you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  me  well, 
Mr.  Tomkinson,  you  will  see  that  the  ruling 
motive  of  my  daily  life  is  the  pleasing  myself 
in  every  possible  way.  I  am  afraid  I  have  no 
principles  whatever." 
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"  That  is  a  fact  which  I  should  find  hard  to 
beheve,"  he  answers,  smiHng  at  her,  though  in- 
wardly a  little  bit  disappointed — why,  he  knows 
not — in  this  assumption  of  recklessness  on 
her  part.  "  You  do  yourself  a  great  injustice 
in  trying  to  make  others  accept  you  at  your 
own  valuation." 

''It  is  the  true  one,  I  assure  you,"  reiterates 
Milly  obstinately.  She  somehow  feels  that 
it  is  almost  a  duty  she  owes  to  the  memory 
of  Geoffrey  to  encourage  herself  in  the 
distaste  she  feels  for  general  society,  and  she 
has    a    strange,    unaccountable    longing    to    let 

this  man  know  the  worst  of  her. 

« 

''  I  am  the  most  despicably  selfish  person 
I  know,"  she  repeats,  with  decision,  seeing 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  so  thoroughly 
impressed  with  her  self-detraction  as  she 
could  wish.  "  And  I  don't  suppose  I  am  ever 
likely  to  grow  less  so." 
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And  then  he  answers  jestingly,  "  Ah, 
you  don't  know  what  miracles  time  can  work, 
even  in  such  a  seemingly  hopeless  direction 
as  your  hardened  egotism,  Miss  Byron,"  and, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  turns  away  to  distribute 
his  attentions  amoncrst  his  other  o^uests. 

"  Dearest  Milly,  may  I  not  congratulate 
you  upon  your  little  conquest  ? "  begins 
Mrs.  Falconer,  in  her  silkiest  tones,  on  the 
first  occasion  when  she  can  say  a  few  words 
to  her  niece  unobserved.  "  I  think  he  is  a 
most  charming  young  man,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  you  have  inspired  an 
Interest  in  him." 

''  Are  you  speaking  of  Mr.  Tomkinson, 
Arabella  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  love." 

"  Then  you  really  are  talking  great  non- 
sense," Is  Mllly's  sharp  response.  ''  What 
conquest  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?     What  did 
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he  do  beyond  coming  to  sit  by  me,  and 
exchano-ine  half  a  dozen  words  with  me,  as 
he  did  with  every  other  girl  in  the  room  ? 
And  you  instantly  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  made  an  impression  on  him. 
It  Is  too  utterly  absurd!  I  suppose  you 
mean  it  really  as  a  joke,  but  if  so,  I 
must  say  I  completely  fail  to  perceive  the 
point  of  it." 

''Well,  my  dear  Milly,  we  will  say  no  more 
on  the  matter,"  returns  Mrs.  Falconer,  with 
undisturbed  good  humour.  She  has  never 
yet  been  drawn  into  showing  the  least 
resentment  at  the  girl's  frequent  discourteous 
reception  of  her  advances,  although  one  would 
imagine  that  her  rough  and  ready  manner 
must  inevitably  grate  against  the  polished 
surface  of  her  own  more  pliable  nature. 
*'  But  I  have  seen  so  much  more  of  the  world 
than  you  have " 
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"  That  you  might  very  easily  have  done," 
puts  in  ]\Iilly,  with  stinging  sarcasm. 

''  That  I  feel  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
insight  into  human  nature,"  proceeds  Mrs. 
Falconer,  taking  no  heed  of  the  interruption. 
"  And  from  what  I  noticed  in  Mr.  Tom- 
klnson's  manner " 

''Arabella,  if  you  say  another  word  about 
Mr.  Tomklnson's  manner,  or  even  mention 
his  name  once  more,  I  vow  that  I  will  never 
go  out  with  you  again ! "  cries  Milly  wrath- 
fully. 

And  even  Mrs.  Falconer  sees  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  hold  her  peace. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    ''  THOROUGHLY    GOOD    FELLOW." 

A  NEW  and  very  wholesome  element  Is 
introduced  Into  M lily's  life  from  the  date  of 
her  first  acquaintance  with  Hugh  Tomkinson. 
The  young  man  is' evidently  sociably  Inclined, 
and  anxious  to  secure  a  certain  footing  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey.  Before  many 
days  have  passed  by,  he  has  ridden  over 
there,  and  left  his  card,  which  attention  is 
shortly  followed  up  by  a  note  begging  Mrs. 
Falconer  to  bring  Miss  Byron  to  luncheon 
to  Moor  House  on  a  certain  day,  to  meet  a 
few  friends.  Secretly  intensely  gratified  by 
this  proof  of  Mr.  Tomkinson's  wish  to 
cultivate  their  society,  Mrs.  Falconer  Instantly 
accepts     the      invitation,     and      endures      the 
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subsequent  stormy  discussion  with  her  wilful 
niece  with  smiling  serenity,  confident  of  victory 
in  the  end.  And  even  Milly,  when  once  she 
is  there,  is  fain  to  admit  that  she  has  enjoyed 
her  afternoon.  Mr.  Tomkinson  has  filled 
his  house  w^ith  a  large  batch  of  visitors,  for 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  "  shoot,"  which 
takes  place  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  the 
well-stocked  preserves  belo'nging  to  the  estate. 
And  as  they  are  all  pleasant,  lively  people, 
utterly  devoid  of  stiffness  or  frigidity,  Milly 
very  soon  finds  herself  at  her  ease  amongst 
them  all,  and  by  degrees  loses  her  last  remnant 
of  shyness,  and  feels  more  like  the  Milly  of 
former  days  than  she  has  for  a  long  time. 
Once  or  twice,  when  she  gives  vent  to  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  laughter,  or  when  she 
is  led  into  making  a  repartee  with  some  of 
her  old  readiness  and  vivacity,  she  looks  up 
to    find    Mr.     Tomkinson's     attention     drawn 
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towards  her,  with  an  amused  and  partly 
wondering  smile  on  his  face.  Perhaps  he 
is  marvelling  at  the  transformation  which 
has  come  over  her  since  that  first  evening 
they  met,  when  she  maintained  such  an  aus- 
tere demeanour,  and  pertinaciously  aired  her 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  hollowness 
of  society  for  his  benefit.  Something  in  the 
expression  of  his  gaze  has  a  curious  power 
of  irritating  her,  and  of  rousing  the  innate 
spirit  of  defiance  in  her  disposition ;  and,  as 
if  inspired  wath  a  wish  to  mystify  him  yet 
more,  by  displaying  more  markedly  a  hitherto 
unrevealed  phase  of  her  character, — she  in- 
stantly redoubles  her  efforts  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  and  the  merriment  on  her  side  of 
the  table  attracts  every  one's  attention.  Mrs. 
Falconer  is  delighted,  and  privately  sets 
Milly  down  in  her  mind  as  a  most  accomplished 
flirt,  and,  above  all,  as  a  successful  actress. 
VOL.   11.  F 
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Probably,  after  all,  her  liking  for  Mr.  Dering 
was  not  so  deep  as  she  had  genuinely  believed 
it  to  be ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  why,  then,  how 
much  more  likelihood  is  there  of  her  pet 
scheme  beino"  carried  out.  As  she  meditates 
thus,  Mrs.  Falconer  casts  a  rapid  glance  in 
Mr.  Tomkinson's  direction.  He  is  standinof 
by  Milly's  side  just  now,  saying  a  few  words 
to  her,  the  gist  of  which  Mrs.  Falconer,  with 
all  her  wish  to  do  so,  cannot  possibly  en- 
compass. But  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  glean  much  from  their  short  conversation — 
for  this  is  all  that  passes  between  them, — 

*'  Well,  Miss  Byron,  for  a  young  lady  who 
professes  to  hold  society  in  disdain,  you 
certainly  set  us  all  a  wonderful  example  of 
forbearance,"  he  begins,  in  half  jesting 
tones. 

"  I  never  profess  anything,  Mr.  Tomkinson," 
returns  M'illy  coldly  ;  ''  and  as  to  the  example 
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I  set,  It  would  not  be  particularly  polite  oi 
me  to  come  out  to  luncheon  and  determine 
to  be  a  complete  dummy,  would  it  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not ;  if  one  accepts  invitations, 
one  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  be  pleasant, 
otherwise " 

"  Otherwise  one  ought  to  stay  at  home, 
you  w^ould  say,"  she  puts  in.  ''  I  see  what 
you  mean, — if  I  were  consistent  to  my  views, 
I  should  refuse  to  come  out  at  all." 

"  But  I  trust  you  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  be  consistent,"  he  answers  quickly.  **  We 
should  all  be  great  losers  thereby.  Miss  Byron. 
You  will  not  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to 
carry  your  views  so  rigidly  into  practice,  will 
you  ?  "  he  adds  persuasively,  looking  smilingly 
up  into  her  face.  Even  Milly's  defiant  spirit 
is  not  wholly  proof  against  the  influence  of 
that  kindly  smile. 

"  Never  ask   me  what   I   mean  to  do,"  she 
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responds  lightly.  "  I  can  never  answer  for 
myself  for  two  hours  together.  When  you 
know  me  well — if  ever  you  should  do  so — 
you  will  discover  that  I  am  the  veriest  butterfly 
on  earth — '  to  one  thing  constant  never.'  " 

"  That  I  never  shall  believe,"  he  answers, 
with  much  significance  of  tone.  "  You  are 
fond  of  underrating  yourself,  I  know,  but  I 
am  not  easily  induced  to  alter  my  first  im- 
pressions, Miss  Byron." 

"  First  impressions  are  nearly  always  wrong, 
I  assure  you/'  she  answers  lightly  ;  and  as 
he  turns  away  without  another  word,  she  sees 
that  he  is  hurt  by  her  flippant  manner,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  moment  afterwards  she 
repents  her  of  her  thoughtless  words.  But 
she  has  no  opportunity  of  making  the  ame^ide 
to  him  that  evening,  unless  it  is  conveyed  to 
him  in  the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  which 
she  feels   bound    to  proffer  him  as  she  takes 
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leave.  Perhaps  some  subtle  instinct  enables 
him  to  divine  the  unspoken  meaning  in  her 
unusually  cordial  adieu,  as  also  in  the  half- 
appealing,  half-defiant  glance  with  which 
she  favours  him  at  parting.  Certainly  his 
face  clears  as  his  eyes  meet  hers,  and  there 
is  genuine  sincerity  in  his  tone  as  he  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  they  may  meet  again 
before    long. 

Mrs.  Falconer  is  quick  to  respond  to  the 
young  man's  neighbourly  speech,  which  she 
happens  to  overhear. 

"  Ah,  that  is  so  kind  of  you  to  say  that, 
Mr.  Tomkinson,"  she  says  gushingly.  "  You 
will  always  be  a  most  welcome  visitor  at  the 
Abbey,  for  Milly  and  I  lead  a  very  quiet,  re- 
tired life  by  ourselves  ;  do  we  not,  dear  one  ? 
You  see,  Mr.  Falconer  is  so  often  suffering 
that  I  do  not  like  to  urge  him  to  entertain  ; 
but  he  will  be  equally  glad  to  see   you,  I   am 
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sure.  A  little  friendly  society  will  do  him  all 
the  good  in  the  world." 

Thus  encouraged,  Hugh  Tomkinson  Is  not 
slow  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  given  him, 
and  by  degrees  it  becomes  a  rare  event  that 
more  than  two  or  three  days  pass  by  without 
his  putting  in  an  appearance.  Mrs.  Falconer 
sees  with  growing  satisfaction  that  he  is 
undoubtedly  attracted  by  Milly,  marvelling 
to  herself  the  while  that  her  niece's  b7'usq2teric 
and  outspokenness  should  have  any  charm  for 
a  man  of  his  stamp.  But  as  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  her  life  Is  to  see  Milly  married,  she 
wisely  keeps  her  opinion  to  herself,  and  is  all 
sweetness  and  softness  towards  the  girl,  rally- 
ing her  on  her  '*  conquest,"  and  now  and  then 
venturing  on  little  suggestions  In  the  way  of 
dress  or  demeanour  wherewith  to  rivet  yet 
more  firmly  Mr.  Tomklnson's  chains. 

So   overflowino:   with    satisfaction    is    she   at 
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the  desirable  turn  that  matters  are  taking  that 
she  cannot  resist  saying  a  word  to  her  husband 
on  the  subject. 

"  Dear  John,  I  believe  we  have  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  our  dear  Milly's 
future  may  be  said  to  be  secured,"  she  says  to 
him  one  day,  in  her  purring  tones.  ''  Mr. 
Tomkinson's  attentions  are  getting  more 
marked " 

"  Confound  it,  Arabella,  don't  talk  to  me  of 
that  provoking  girl  at  a  moment  when  I  am 
suffering  such  intense  agony,"  replies  Mr.  Fal- 
coner irritably,  writhing  under  the  twinges  of 
his  old  enemy,  the  gout.  **  Let  her  marry  Tom- 
kinson,  and  welcome,  if  she  can  get  him ;  but 
don't  let  me  hear  any  palaver  about  it  before 
the  thing  is  come  off.  How  do  you  know  he 
won't  slip  off  without  coming  to  the  point  ? 
He  can't  know  what  a  handful  he'll  have  if 
he  asks  Milly  to  be  his  wife,  I'm  sure  !  " 
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""  I  don't  think  Mr.  Tomkinson  has  any 
intention  of  not  coming  to  the  point,  clear," 
continues  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  unruffled  seren- 
ity. ''  He  is  a  young  man  I  feel  I  can  thorough- 
ly trust  and  esteem,  and  I  am  confident  he  will 
prove  a  true  friend  to  our  wayward  Milly." 

'*  And  that  other  chap — that  young  scamp 
who  wrote  to  me  and  proposed  for  her  as  if 
he  had  known  me  all  my  life^  and  then  sheered 
off  when  he  found  out  that  Milly  was  not  the 
heiress  he  fancied — how  about  him  ?  "  asks 
her  husband  gruffly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  John,  I  am  certain  Milly  has 
quite  given  up  all  thoughts  of  him.  He  is 
gone  out  of  her  way  altogether,  and  she  is 
recovering  her  spirits  fast." 

"  Of  course.  Give  a  woman  a  new  bonnet, 
or  take  her  out  to  a  party,  and  trust  her  for 
forgetting  the  man  she  howled  over  and  vowed 
she  couldn't  live  without!     And  now,  Arabella, 
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I've  had  enough  of  that  subject.  I  want 
some  one  to  come  and  read  the  Times  to  me. 
If  Milly  had  any  sense  of  duty,  she  would 
have  come  and  suggested  doing  It  for  me." 

"  My  dear  John,  Cilia  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  read  it  to  you.  The  poor  child  is  so  anxious 
to  make  herself  useful,  and  really  she  reads 
very  nicely." 

**  Yes,  like  a  parrot  learning  to  talk,"  answers 
Mr.  Falconer  contemptuously.  ''  Just  as  if 
she  were  w^ound  up  by  machinery." 

"  You  never  do  my  child  justice,"  said  his 
wife,  with  a  decided  inclination  to  w^himper — 
an  inclination  suppressed  instantly,  however, 
on  meeting  the  angry  glance  he  darts  at  her. 
"  Poor  little  soul  !  she  is  longing  to  be  a  real 
daughter  to  you,  and  you  do  your  utmost  to 
repress  the  yearnings  of  her  tender  heart. 
When  Milly  marries,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
depend  on  Cilia  for  all  these  little  services." 
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*'  When  that  day  comes,  you  may  be  sure  I 
shall  make  arrangements  for  my  own  comfort," 
answers  Mr.  Falconer  grimly.  *'  i\nd  now, 
Arabella,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
yoic  had  better  read  the  leading  articles  to 
me.  Your  voice  is  terribly  weak,  and  you 
jumble  your  words  together  in  the  most  tire- 
some manner ;  but  you  are  better  than  no- 
body." 

Which  flattering  remark  Mrs.  Falconer  does 
not  dare  resent,  for  fear  of  incensine  him  still 
more.  She  sits  down  to  her  uncongenial  task 
with  the  best  grace  she  can  assume,  busying 
her  mind  as  to  what  that  vague  remark  about 
the  future  "  arrangements  "  can  mean.  Surely 
he  cannot  Intend  to  engage  some  one  to  read 
to  him  and  to  look  after  him  generally  ?  Such 
a  proceeding  would  not  suit  her  plans  at  all, 
in  ousting  Cilia  from  the  position  which  her 
mother  intends  her  to  occupy  as  soon  as  Milly 
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is  well  disposed  of.  On  second  thoughts, 
Mrs.  Falconer  finds  consolation  in  the  remem- 
brance of  her  husband's  penurious  habits,  and 
feels  assured  that  he  would  not  readily  incur 
the  extra  expense  of  another  individual  added 
to  the  establishment.  Nevertheless,  her  cogi- 
tations have  the  effect  of  makinof  her  mind 
wander  from  the  work  she  has  in  hand,  and 
draw  down  upon  her  head  the  merciless  abuse 
of  her  lord  and  master  for  the  half-hearted  way 
she  is  performing  her  duties.  She  is  thankful 
when  the  ordeal  is  over,  and  mentally  resolves 
that  i\Iilly  shall  not  shift  this  burden  on  to  her 
shoulders  so  long  as  she  remains  an  inmate  of 
the  Abbey. 

About  this  period  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Hugh  Tomkinson  Milly  has  her  first  approach 
to  a  quarrel  with  him.  Had  Mrs.  Falconer 
known  of  it,  she  would  have  augured  still  more 
hopefully  for  the   future,  for   that  lady's  theory 
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is  that  these  Httle  ups  and  downs  in  the  course 
of  love-making  tend  greatly  to  a  better  under- 
standing in  the  end.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
curiously  enough,  is  Geoffrey  Bering.  Mr. 
Tomkinson  had  ridden  over  to  the  Abbey  that 
afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  had  at  once  des- 
patched Milly  with  him  to  the  gardener,  with 
some  trifling  message  to  deliver  from  her. 
As  they  stroll  along  the  walks  together,  the 
conversation  somehow  turns  on  their  mutual 
neighbours.  The  name  of  Bering  is  men- 
tioned, naturally  enough,  amongst  others,  and 
the  moment  Mr.  Tomkinson  replies  to  her  re- 
mark Milly  feels  confident  from  his  manner 
that  that  episode  of  her  past  life  is  known  to 
him.  Possibly  Mrs.  Falconer  has  seen  fit  to 
acquaint  him  with  an  oudine  of  the  story. 
Milly  is  very  conscious  that  her  face  flushes 
a  little  at  the  sound  of  that  well-known  name, 
and,   partly  to   hide  her  confusion,   partly  from 
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a  girl's  curiosity  to  learn  his  opinion  of  her 
lover,  she  turns  to  him  eagerly,  and  asks, — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him — Mr.  Geoffrey 
Bering?" 

For  one  instant  Mr.  Tomkinson  hesitates. 
Were  he  inclined  to  be  strictly  truthful,  he 
would  have  answered,  "  I  think  he  is  an  un- 
mitigated scamp."  But  knowing,  as  he  does, 
the  interest  the  girl  by  his  side  cherishes  for 
the  individual  in  question,  he  casts  about  in  his 
mind  the  best  means  of  reconciling  policy  and 
sincerity.  That  moment's  delay  is  fatal  to 
him. 

With  flashing  eyes,  Milly  stops  short  in 
front  of  him,  and  faces  him  with  defiance. 

"You  do  not  like  him!"  she  cries.  "You 
believe  all  the  things  which  the  wretched 
old  gossips  about  here  say  against  him.  You 
need  not  deny  it,  Mr.  Tomkinson  ;  I  see  it 
in  your  face  !  " 
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"  I  am  not  going  to  deny  anything,"  he 
answers  quietly.  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  heard  much  gossip  about  Dering,  but 
having  known  him  in  a  sort  of  way  for 
years,  I  have  certainly  formed  my  own 
opinion  of  him." 

"  And  that  opinion  is  unfavourable  '^.  " 
Again  Mr.  Tomkinson  pauses. 
"If  you   press    me  as    to   what    I    think   of 
Geoffrey   Dering,"  he  answers  deliberately,   ''  I 
own   that  he   is   not   a   man    I    should   make  a 
friend  of.      Not  a  man    I   should  care  to  see 
very   intimate   with    a    sister  of   my  own,"   he 
continues,   more     hotly,   and     forgetting    any 
cause    for    speaking  with  reserve.     ''  In  short, 
he   is   not  a  man    I    thoroughly    trust    or    be- 
lieve in." 

Milly    makes    him    a    mocking    curtsey,   her 
heart  hot  with  indignation. 

"Thank    you,    Mr.    Tomkinson.       No    one 
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can  accuse  you  of  want  of  frankness  when 
you  are  asked  for  your  opinion.  You  might 
have  known  that  Mr.  Dering  was  a  friend 
of  mine,"  pursues  the  girl,  growing  hot  in 
her  turn.  ''  You  do  know  it,  I  know, — I 
don't  care  if  all  the  world  knows  it !  "  with 
a  gesture  of  disdain, — ''  and  therefore  you 
might  have  been  a  little  more  sparing  in 
your  remarks.  It  cannot  be  very  pleasant 
to  me  to  hear  a  man  I — I — knew  well  des- 
cribed as  unworthy  of  being  trusted  or  be- 
lieved in." 

She  turns  away  in  high  dudgeon,  and 
makes  towards  the  house.  Hugh  strides 
after  her  as  soon  as  he  is  aware  of  her 
purpose,  and  tries  to  detain  her. 

"  Miss  Byron,  you  are  right  and  I  was 
wrong,"  he  says  penitently.  '*  Please  say 
you  forgive  me.  Don't  be  angry  with  me 
for  such  a  trifle.     Just  listen " 
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But  she  tears  herself  away  from  his  hght 
touch  with  determination  not  to  be  over- 
borne. 

''  I  hardly  consider  it  a  '  trifle '  to  abuse  my 
friends  so  freely,"  she  says,  in  her  haughtiest, 
iciest  manner ;  and  with  these  words  she 
leaves  him  standing  there ;  and  he  feels  that 
it  is  useless  in  her  present  mood  to  attempt 
to  mollify  her.  Reproaching  himself  for  his 
own  stupidity,  Hugh  Tomkinson  leaves  the 
Abbey  that  afternoon  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
he  had  contemplated,  hoping  to  find  Milly 
in  a  more  complaisant  frame  of  mind  when 
he  pays  his  next  visit  the  following  day. 

Meantime,  Milly  herself,  sore  and  angry, 
retires  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  room, 
stamps  her  foot  on  the  ground  as  she  recalls 
the  past  scene,  and  in  her  own  mind  sets 
Hugh  down  as  ''horrid"  and  "spiteful"  for 
speaking  of  her  hero   as    he   did.      Neverthe- 
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less,  she  peeps  out  from  behind  her  window 
curtain  to  watch  his  further  movements,  and 
when  she  sees  him  ride  away  down  the 
avenue,  without  even  a  backward  glance  to- 
wards  the  house,  she  feels  even  more  indig- 
nant still  with  him,  and  thinks,  were  she  a 
man,  she  would  not  be  so  easily  frightened 
away  by  a  few  sharp  words  and  angry 
o-lances. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CHARLIE    IN    TROUBLE. 

MiLLY  is  graciously  pleased  to  accept  Mr. 
Tomkinson's  humble  apology  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  presents  himself  at  the  Abbey  at 
the  earliest  hour  he  can  decently  do  so.  She 
has  by  this  time  fully  repented  of  her  out- 
break of  childish  temper,  and  is  rather  anxious 
to  know  whether  she  has  sunk  in  his  estima- 
tion by  her  somewhat  unreasonable  pettish- 
ness.  She  hardly  knows  why,  but  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  Mr.  Tomkinson's  good 
opinion  is  valued  by  her.  The  knowledge 
that  it  is  so  has  lately  begun  to  dawn  on 
her  mind  ;  and  although  inclined  to  be  angry 
with  herself  for  being  influenced  by  it,  she 
cannot   force  herself  to  feign    an    indifference 
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which  she  does  not  feel  at  heart.  Milly  is 
in  all  things  sincere  to  the  backbone,  and 
transparent  as  a  child ;  and  Hugh  has  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
the  half  shame-faced  look  upon  her  face,  ac- 
companied by  an  unwonted  lowering  of  the 
eyelids,  as  she  puts  her  hand  in  his.  Almost 
before  he  has  had  time  to  entreat  her  pardon 
for  his  uncharitable  remarks  of  yesterday, 
he  feels  that  he  is  forgiven.  From  that 
moment — when  the  girl  beams  her  frank 
smile  on  him,  and  begs  him,  more  by  look 
than  by  words,  to  refer  no  more  to  the  matter 
— Hugh  Tomkinson's  fate  is  sealed  :  he  be- 
comes a  willing,  devoted,  and  unconscious 
slave  to  Milly's  charms.  Her  very  wayward- 
ness and  variety  of  moods  have  the  power 
to  attract  him,  and  from  this  day  dates  his 
fixed  determination  to  try  and  win  this  girl 
for  his  wife. 
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Meanwhile,  Milly,  all  unaware  of  the 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  is  absorbed  by  a  new 
worry  of  her  own,  the  cause  of  which  she 
can  confide  to  no  one.  She  has  received 
this  morning  a  letter  from  her  Cousin  Charlie, 
written  from  London,  asking  her  whether 
she  could  possibly  find  means  to  let  him 
have  a  few  pounds  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

''  I  hate  asking  you  this,  dear  Mil,"  he 
writes,  "  for  I  know  your  purse  is  not  often 
too  full,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  no- 
thing short  of  dire  necessity  would  drive  me 
to  appeal  to  you.  But,  upon  my  word,  I 
am  awfully  hard  up  just  now,  and  have  no 
money  coming  in  at  present.  Ruth  is  very 
good,  and  slaves  away  as  best  she  can,  but 
she  has  not  got  many  pupils,  somehow,  and, 
after  all,  it  is  a  mere  pittance  that  she  can 
earn.  Then  fellows  in  my  old  regiment  will 
ask    me    to  dine    here    and    there   with    them. 
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and  I  do  not  like  to  refuse;  and  so  I  have 
to  give  them  a  dinner  In  return  at  my  club. 
You  will  understand  all  this,  dear  Mllly,  and 
how  hard  it  Is  for  me  to  bring  my  expenses 
down  to  the  miserable  Income  which  the 
old  codger  allows  me.  At  present,  my  liter- 
ary ventures  have  not  succeeded,  though  I 
live  In  hopes  that  they  will,  and  that  I  shall 
awake  some  morning  to  find  myself  famous. 
If  I  were  a  gay  bachelor  again,  of  course  I 
could  rub  on  somehow,  but  with  a  wife  and 
a  household — such  as  it  Is — to  maintain,  it's 
a  hard  pull  on  a  man.  Can  you  possibly 
help  me,  Mllly  dear  ?  Of  course  I  will  pay 
you,  capital  and  interest,  the  very  moment 
that  my  '  Fetters  of  Gold '  receives  the  ap- 
preciation   it    deserves." 

Mllly  puts  this  missive  down  with  a  sigh. 
There  is  somethlnof  In  the  tone  of  it  which 
jars    upon    her.       Is    It    possible    that    poverty 
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and  misfortune  are  making  Charlie  selfish  ? 
Else  why  that  allusion  to  the  sacrifices 
which  concern  himself  only,  and  which  are 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  his  rash  act. 
And  then  that  rather  contemptuous  mention 
of  Ruth's  efforts  to  add  to  their  slender  In- 
come— poor  Ruth,  who,  Mllly  knew,  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  obtain  fresh  pupils,  and 
who,  at  this  moment,  is  actually  the  only  one 
who  Is  earning  anything  by  her  own  exer- 
tions. Did  that  reference  to  his  marriage 
imply  that  he  regretted  having  taken  the 
step  ?  Is  he  already  wishing  himself  free 
again  ? 

Milly  is  devoted  as  ever  to  her  cousin,  and 
quite  as  loyal  to  his  interests  as  heretofore  ; 
but  the  first  sentiment  evoked  by  his  letter 
to  her  Is  pity  for  his  good  little  wife.  The 
next  thing  that  occurs  to  her  Is  the  question 
of    procuring    the    money    for    him.       That    it 
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must  be  obtained  by  some  means  or  another 
is  plain,  and  is  a  conclusion  very  soon  arrived 
at  by  her.  But  how  to  get  it  ?  She  feels 
sure  that  nothing  less  than  twenty  pounds 
will  be  of  any  real  service  to  him  ;  and  to  her 
it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  produce  ten  times 
that  sum.  In  fact,  she  has  not  as  much  as 
twenty  shillings  in  her  possession.  Mr.  Fal- 
coner allows  her  the  princely  sum  of  two 
pounds  ten  a  month  for  pocket  money  and 
little  etceteras,  himself  doling  out  with  nig- 
gardly hands  the  money  to  buy  the  modest 
stock  of  dresses,  bonnets,  etc.,  which  are  kept 
well  within  the  bounds  of  strict  necessity. 
Milly  is  literally  a  penniless  orphan,  her  father 
and  mother  having  died  deeply  In  debt,  be- 
queathing to  their  only  child  nothing  more 
tangible  than  a  parental  blessing.  So  the 
problem  how  to  get  twenty  pounds  is  a  very 
real  one  to  her.      In  vain  she  racks  her  brain 
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for  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  turns  over 
a  thousand  visionary  plans  in  her  bewildered 
head,  each  of  which  she  is  forced  to  reject 
with  an  impatient  sigh  in  turn,  rebelling 
against  her  own  impotency.  What  is  there 
for  her  to  do  ?  What  possible  means  is  there 
for  a  girl  in  her  position  to  obtain  such  a 
sum  ? 

Ah,  how  many  times  has  such  a  question 
been  asked  before  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  no  answer  to  it  been  forthcoming.  Milly 
is  not  fated  to  be  the  fortunate  individual  to 
solve  the  perplexing  riddle.  Try  as  she  will, 
she  can  originate  no  feasible  mode  of  earning 
twenty  pounds — a  feat  as  impossible  to  her 
as  scaling  Mont  Blanc  would  be  to  a  plethoric 
old  gentleman,  or  as  holding  her  tongue  to  a 
woman.  Finally,  she,  in  her  despair,  makes 
up  her  mind  to  the  bold  step  of  acquainting 
Mr.   Falconer   with  the    circumstances,   in   the 
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faint  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  come 
to  his  nephew's  aid.  *'  Taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns,"  she  mentally  phrases  this  audacious 
scheme  of  hers,  and  she  cannot  forbear  a 
smile  at  her  own  temerity  as  she  figures  to 
herself  her  probable  reception.  She  has  very 
little  expectation  of  succeeding,  but  none  the 
less  does  she  stick  to  her  resolution,  and,  with 
commendable  courage,  determines  to  make  the 
plunge  in  the  first  heat  of  her  newly  born 
impulse. 

Instinctively  feeling  that  Mrs.  Falconer 
would  do  her  best  to  dissuade  her,  were  she 
aware  of  her  errand,  she  chooses  her  time 
when  that  lady  is  out  of  the  way,  and  marches 
straight  into  her  uncle's  sanctum. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Falconer's  comparatively 
good  days  to-day,  and  he  looks  a  few  shades 
less  grim  than  usual  as  he  leans  back  in  his 
favourite  armchair,  stretching  his  feet  out  to- 
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wards  the  blazing  fire,  his  occupation  being 
supplied  by  a  pile  of  household  books  at  his 
side. 

"  Not  so  bad  !  not  so  bad  ! "  he  is  saying 
to  himself,  as  Milly  enters.  "  She  is  begin- 
ning at  last  to  understand  my  ways ;  still,  the 
consumption  of  coal  is  greater  than  it  ought 
to  be.      I   must  see  to  that " 

"  Good-morning,  Uncle  John,"  begins  Milly, 
abruptly  cutting  short  his  faint  appreciation 
of  his  wife's  managing  capabilities. 

He  looks  round  sharply  at  her  entrance, 
and  grunts  out, — '*  Good-morning.  Surely  this 
visit  is  an  unusual  attention  on  your  part." 

**  Yes,  it  is.  I  have  got  something  to  say 
to  you,"  returns  she  frankly,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  the  only  chance  of  gaining  her 
end  is  by  going  straight  to  her  point. 

"  Something  to  ask  me  for,  I  have  no 
doubt,"    he    corrects,    with    emphasis.       "  The 
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way  of  the  world  all  over !  No  trouble  Is 
too  great  for  any  one  who  has  his  own  interests 
to  serve." 

"  If  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  I  should  share  the  universal 
weakness,  is  it  ?  However,  so  far  you  are 
wrong,  Uncle  John.  I  have  not  come  to  you 
to  ask  a  favour  for  myself,  but  on  behalf  of 
some  one  else — for  Charlie." 

Even  her  brave  spirit  quails  a  little  as  she 
brings  out  that  forbidden  name  and  sees  the 
brow  of  the  old  man  grow  black  with  fury. 

"  How  dare  you  come  to  me  and,  in  flat 
disobedience  to  my  orders,  mention  a  name 
which  I  have  told  you  is  not  to  be  spoken 
in  my  house  ? "  cries  he  angrily,  half  rising 
from  his  chair  in  his  amazement  at  her  ven- 
turing to  defy  him  thus.  **  Of  all  the  imper- 
tinent proceedings  I  ever  knew " 

"Just  listen  to  my  story  first,  and  then  you 
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can  abuse  me  as  much  as  you  like,"  puts  in 
Milly  quietly.  ''  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Charlie  this  morning,  Uncle  John,  and  he 
writes  to  me  in  great  distress.  They  are  so 
poor  that  they  hardly  know  how  to  get  on, 
and  hitherto  he  has  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
get  his  novel  accepted." 

"  I   never  expected   otherwise,"   interpolates 
Mr.  Falconer  shortly. 

"  He  is  at  this  moment  actually  In  need  of 
a  few  pounds,  and  has  been  obliged  to  apply 
to  me,"  proceeds  Milly,  growing  more  elo- 
quent as  she  warms  up  to  her  subject.  "  Of 
course  I  have  no  means  of  supplying  him 
with  any  money;  but  you — surely,  Uncle  John, 
you  do  not  like  to  hear  of  his  being  in  want 
when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  you  to  spare 
him  a  fifty-pound  note  ?  You  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  Charlie  in  old  days.  Surely  you  can- 
not  -" 
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"  Now  look  here,  Milly." 

The  old  man  interrupts  her  with  a  set  de- 
termination of  manner  which  bodes  ill  for  the 
success  of  her  mission.  Once,  as  she  spoke, 
Milly  had  fancied  that  a  gleam  of  remorse 
flitted  across  his  rugged  countenance,  and  had 
hoped  fondly  that  it  might  prove  a  forerunner 
of  absolute  relenting.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
altogether  fancy  on  her  part ;  perhaps  he  had 
yielded  to  a  momentary  yearning  towards  the 
only  human  being  who  had  had  the  power 
of  entwining  himself  round  that  stubborn  old 
heart.  Maybe,  for  the  space  of  one  second, 
he  was  seized  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach 
on  learning  to  what  straits  his  nephew  was 
driven.  But  if  so,  the  better  impulses  of  his 
nature  are  instantly  checked,  and  pride  and 
obstinacy  once  again  regain  their  way.  Hard 
and  cold  is  the  voice  with  which  he  addresses 
his  niece  ere  she  has  completed  her  pleading ; 
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pitiless  and  immovable  is  the  expression  of 
his  small  grey  eyes  as  he  turns  them  full  on 
her. 

"  You  have  had  your  say ;  now  it  is  my 
turn  to  have  mine.  I  don't  care  what  stories 
you  cook  up  about  your  cousin,  or  how  much 
he  plays  upon  your  silly  credulity  by  repre- 
senting himself  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
I  will  not  listen  any  more  to  anything  you 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.  Once  for  all,  un- 
derstand me,  I  will  not  have  his  name  spoken 
in  my  hearing.  He  has  made  his  bed — he 
may  lie  upon  it  as  best  he  can.  He  may 
starve  in  the  streets  for  all  I  care,"  continues 
Mr.  Falconer,  with  increasing  wrath  ;  "  he  may 
bee  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  but  I  won't 
stretch  out  a  finger  to  help  him." 

"  Then  I  only  hope  that  you  may  live  to 
repent  of  your  cruelty,"  answers  Milly,  rising 
from  her   chair  and  speaking  with   a  ring  of 
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indignation  in  her  voice.  She  is  horrified  and 
amazed  at  the  bitter  animosity  displayed  by 
her  uncle,  and  realizes  the  futility  of  any 
further  contest.  "  I  cannot  think  how  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  say  such  hard  things, 
Uncle  John.  After  all,  what  has  poor  Charlie 
done  ?  Married  a  girl  not  in  his  own  rank 
of  life " 

''  We  will  not  discuss  the  matter  any  more, 
if  you  please,"  puts  in  Mr.  Falconer,  with  sar- 
castic politeness.  ''  For  once  in  a  way  I 
will  pass  over  your  exceeding  impertinence  in 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  express  commands, 
but  you  will  not  find  me  so  lenient  another 
time.  Take  care,  young  lady,  what  you  are 
about,  or  you  may  go  too  far,  and  try  my 
forbearance  beyond  bounds." 

"  It  is  quite  a  piece  of  news  to  me  that 
you  owned  such  a  quality  as  forbearance,  Uncle 
John,"  responds   Milly,  with  a   reckless  laugh. 
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too  irritated  and  sore  with  her  failure  to  be 
very  careful  of  her  words.  And,  without 
giving  him  time  to  answer,  she  sweeps  him 
a  mocking  curtsey,  and  beats  a  hasty  retreat, 
leaving  him  to  vent  his  fury  on  the  unfortu- 
nate next  comer. 

And  the  next  morning,  when  she  has  just 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  only  resource  left 
to  her  is  to  dispose  of  some  of  her  slender 
stock  of  jewellery  for  Charlie's  benefit,  a  letter 
arrives  by  the  post  to  announce  to  her  the 
death  of  a  god-mother,  whom  she  has  never 
even  seen,  and  to  inform  her  that  by  her 
will  she  is  to  receive  a  legacy  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  For  once  in  a  way.  Fortune 
takes  it  into  her  head  to  be  kind,  and  to 
bestow  her  favours  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  evoking 
by  her  caprices  that  most  bitter  of  all  cries — 
•'Too  late!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NEWS    FROM    NICE. 

When  she  has  at  last  succeeded  in  making 
herself  believe  that  the  astounding  news  Is 
really  true,  M lily's  thoughts  Instantaneously 
fly  towards  her  whilom  lover,  to  the  temporary 
exclusion  of  Charlie's  stern  necessities.  The 
first  Idea  that  thrills  through  her  frame  on 
finding  herself  mistress  of  such  totally  unex- 
pected riches,  as  they  seem  to  her,  Is,  that 
possibly  the  barrier  between  her  and  Mr. 
Bering  may  by  this  means  be  removed. 
Presently  cooler  reflections  take  the  place  of 
these  visionary  Impulses,  and  sadly  she  cal- 
culates the  interest  which  will  accrue  to  her 
from  those  five  thousand  pounds.  Few  girls 
are   more  Ignorant  on    such   subjects    than   is 
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Milly ;  but  even  she  knows  enough  to  be  aware 
that,  turn  and  twist  it  as  she  will,  and  bring 
all  the  hopefulness  of  her  nature  to  put  her 
prospects  in  the  most  rose-coloured  light,  she 
can  still  only  reckon  on  an  income  of  two 
hundred  a  year  at  the  most.  Her  heart  sinks 
rapidly  at  the  sound  of  that  two  hundred  a 
year ;  for  would  not  that  be  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  according  to  the  ideas  of  any  man 
brought  up  as  Geoffrey  has  been  ?  Is  not 
that  the  very  sum  allowed  to  Charlie  by 
Mr.  Falconer  ?  and  yet  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  struggle  along,  even  with  the  addition  of 
his  wife's  earnings.  It  would  be  but  genteel 
poverty,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Milly 
has  an  instinctive  feeling  that  Mr.  Bering  is 
not  one  of  those  men  who  can  ''  rough  it  "  with 
ready  grace,  and  make  himself  happy  with  a 
few  hundreds  a  year.  Had  she  only  herself 
to  consider,  Milly  would  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
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Like  other  romantic  girls,  she  has  a  rooted 
belief  that  she  would  be  more  than  content 
to  live  on  a  crust  and  glass  of  water  so  long 
as  she  possessed  that  one  supreme  gift — the 
love  of  the  man  who  is  all  the  world  to  her. 
She  dreams  of  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  love- 
making  and  rapturous  bliss,  with  all  the  un- 
welcome adjuncts  of  poverty  well  in  the  back- 
ground. Discomfort  and  worries  of  all  kinds 
are  things  unknown  in  this  visionary  picture 
of  hers,  and  if  certain  luxuries  have  to  be 
curtailed,  what  cares  she  for  such  trifles,  when 
Geoffrey  is  at  her  side,  turning  each  day  into 
a  perfect  Elysium  of  everlasting  happiness  ? 

But  when  she  comes  to  think  of  Geoffrey 
himself  under  such  circumstances  —  Geoffrey 
living  in  a  very  humble  way,  Geoffrey  possibly 
feeling  himself  fettered  and  cramped  by  the 
narrow  horizon  of  their  daily  life — Milly's  mind 
misgives   her.      It  is  all   so  easy  for  a  woman 
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to  bear,  but  men  are  different.  Their  require- 
ments are  far  greater,  and  the  perpetual  round 
of  small  events  and  trifling  duties  by  no  means 
content  them.  And,  oh  !  if  the  day  should 
come  when  Geoffrey,  like  Charlie,  should  write 
of  his  marriage  with  her  in  a  strain  similar  to 
that  which  had  so  struck  her  in  perusing  her 
cousin's  letter !  That  the  day  should  ever 
come  when  he  should  accuse  her  of  having 
doomed  him  to  a  life  of  petty  bothers  and 
irritating  economies  and  makeshifts  ! 

Poor  Milly  !  she  begins  almost  to  wish  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  her  legacy,  since  it  Is 
of  no  use  to  her  for  the  object  which  is  so  near 
her  heart ! 

However,  at  least  it  will  be  enough  to  render 
her  independent  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  will  en- 
able her  to  give  Charlie  substantial  help. 
With  a  pang  of  reproach  at  her  own  forget- 
fulness,  Milly  instantly  sits  down  and  answers 
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her  cousin's  appeal,  telling  him  of  the  good 
news,  and  asking  him  if  he  can  wait  until  the 
money  is  handed  over  to  her  ;  if  not,  she  em- 
powers him  to  make  any  arrangement  which 
he  likes  with  *'  some  money-lender,"  writes  she,' 
with  delightful  vagueness,  "  to  advance  you 
the  money  you  want.  Surely  that  will  not  be 
difficult  to  manage,  if  you  tell  them  they  shall 
be  repaid  the  moment  I  get  my  legacy." 

Milly's  great  wish,  but  one  she  hardly  hopes 
to  carry  out,  is  to  keep  the  intelligence  a  secret 
from  her  uncle.  She  knows  well  that  he  will 
make  it  an  excuse  for  forcing  her  to  defray 
various  expenses  which  at  present  fall  on  his 
shoulders.  It  is  more  than  probable  that, 
guessing  that  her  impulse  will  be  to  bestow 
every  penny  of  it  on  Charlie  and  his  wife, 
he  will  checkmate  her  schemes  by  putting  it 
out  of  her  power  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  first  flush  of 
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her  surprise,  she  had  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  and  that 
lady,  having  her  own  ends  in  view,  sees  no 
reason  why  the  master  of  the  Abbey  is  to 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  what  has  happened. 
Just  as  Milly  remembers  her  indiscretion,  and 
wonders  if  she  is  still  in  time  to  repair  it. 
Miss  Cilia  rushes  uninvited  into  her  room, 
and  announces  in  shrill  tones  that  she  has 
been  to  ''papa," — as  her  mother  has  taught 
her  to  call  Mr.  Falconer — and  told  him  *'  all 
about  it." 

'*  How  tiresome  of  you,  Cilia ! "  answers 
Milly,  provoked.  ''Why  need  you  run  all 
over  the  house,  telling  people  things  which 
don't  concern  you  ?  " 

'^  I  haven't  told  'people.'  I  only  told  papa," 
says  the  imp  promptly.  "  No  one  told  me  it 
was  a  secret." 

"At  all  events,  you  might  have  let  me  look 
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after  my  affairs,  without  mixing  yourself  up  in 
them.     And  what  did  he  say,  pray  ?  " 

Instantly  Cilia  throws  herself  in  a  chair, 
leaning  back  in  the  attitude  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Falconer,  and  contrives  to  twist  her  face  into 
some  faint  resemblance  of  that  of  her  "  papa." 

''  He  looked  just  like  this,"  she  says,  with 
conviction.      ''  Look  at  me,  Milly." 

And  even  in  her  vexation  against  the  child 
Milly  cannot  restrain  a  smile  at  the  strange 
contortions  she  is  making. 

''And  he  said — oh,  let  me  see,  what  were 
his  first  words  ? — *  That  fool  of  a  girl !  She 
is  no  more  fit  to  have  possession  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  than  a  paralytic  duck  ! '  " 

Again  Milly  laughs,  for  the  voice  is  Mr. 
Falconer's  to  the  life.  The  next  moment  she 
remembers  that  she  ought  not  to  encourage 
Cilia  In  her  mimicry  of  her  elders,  and  essays 
a  faint  remonstrance. 
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**  Cilia,  you  know  you  ought  not  to  take  off 
Mr.  Falconer  like  that " 

"  You  never  do  it  yourself,  do  you  ?  "  returns 
the  unabashed  Cilia.  ''  I  think  he  was  rather 
cross  at  your  having  got  the  money,  do  you 
know,  Milly.  He  was  grumbling  away  at 
mamma  when  I  left  the  room.  I  don't  care 
to  stay  with  him  very  long,"  continues  she,  with 
perfect  candour.  ''  He  doesn't  like  to  have  me 
there,  I'm  sure,  though  mamma  does  her  best 
to  represent  me  to  him  as  an  angel  dropped 
down  from  heaven.  But  he's  not  so  easily 
taken  in,  is  he  '^.  " 

''  Really,  Cilia,  you  should  not  talk  in  that 
way.  What  would  your  mamma  say  if  she 
heard  you  ? " 

"  She  would  say,  '  My  darling  treasure,  try 
and  control  the  natural  impulsiveness  of  your 
ardent  nature,  '  "  is  Cilia's  reply,  with  a  mis- 
chievous  laugh.       ''And    here   she    is  herself, 
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I   declare.     Well,  mamma,  did    you    hear  my 
last  speech  ? " 

"  My  dearest  one,  no.  What  was  it,  love  ? 
Something  a  litde  foolish,  was  it  ?  You  must 
not  let  your  spirits  run  away  with  you,  sweet 
lamb.  And  now,  my  child,  will  you  leave  me 
to  have  a  little  quiet  talk  with  dear  Milly. 
"  Why  can't  I  stay,  too,  mamma  ?  " 
*'  Because  it  is  a  matter  which  refers  to 
Milly  alone,  dear  one,  and  would  have  no 
interest  for  you.  Well,  Milly  dear,"  continues 
Mrs.  Falconer,  as  the  door  closes  behind  the 
unwilling  Cilia,  ''your  uncle  has  been  told 
of  your  good  fortune,  as  I  daresay  you  know, 
and  is  very  much  taken  up  about  it.  He 
wishes  me  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  see 
you  in  his  study  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  talk 
it  over  with  you.  But  that  is  not  what  I 
came  to  speak  to  you  about,"  continues  Mrs. 
Falconer,   drawing  a    letter  from  her   pocket. 
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''  I,  too,  dear  Milly,  received  a  letter  this 
morning,  which  has  some  interest  for  you. 
I  hope  and  trust,  dear  child,  that  though  the 
news  I  have  to  impart  may  be  somewhat 
painful  to  you,  yet  you  will  believe  that  it  is 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  inflict  it  upon 
you.  Duty,  my  dear  Milly,  makes  sad  mar- 
tyrs of  us  all  in  turns,  and  forces  us  to  many 
an  unpleasant  task." 

"  I  daresay,"  answers  Milly,  trying  to  con- 
trol her  irritation.  "  But  can't  you  tell  me 
what  this  obnoxious  duty  of  yours  is,  Ara- 
bella ?  " 

''  My  letter  Is  from  a  great — I  may  say,  a 
bosom — friend  of  mine  who  is  staying  at  Nice," 
says  Mrs.  Falconer,  coming  to  the  point  with- 
out further  circumlocution. 

*'Ah!"  as  Milly  utters  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation. "  I  see  you  guess  the  purport 
now.     She  has  heard  a  good  deal  about  Mr. 
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Dering  at  Nice,  Milly,  and  that  which  she 
hears  is  unfortunately  not  to  his  credit.  He 
spends  all  his  time  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  is 
never  seen  away  from  the  tables.  In  fact, 
he  has  a  passion  for  gambling " 

''Well,  and  is  that  the  worst  your  friend 
can  say  against  him  ?  "  interrupts  Milly 
sharply — "  that  he  goes  a  great  deal  to 
Monte  Carlo  ?  So  do  thousands  of  other 
men !  So  should  I,"  adds  the  girl  defiantly, 
"  if  I  had  the  chance." 

''Naughty  Milly!"  sighs  Mrs.  Falconer,  wath 
the  tone  of  indulging  the  caprice  of  a  child.  "  I 
fancy,  love,  that  any  little  play  you  might  be 
induced  to  share  in  would  be  a  very  different 
affair  to  Mr.  Bering's  systematic  devotion  to  it. 
I  fear  that  he  is  leading  a  very  dissipated  life, 
Milly.  My  friend  says  that  he  is  seen  about 
with  all  sorts  of — well,  undesirable  people,  and 
she  has  heard  a  report  of  his " 
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Mrs.  Falconer  hesitates  a  moment,  and 
glances  at  M  lily's  face  before  she  proceeds. 

"  Go  on,"  says  the  latter  impatiently. 
"What  is  the  good  of  telling  me  half  a 
story  1'' 

"  There  is  a  report  that  he  is  engaged 
to  a  lady  belonging  to  the  theatre  at  Nice." 

''  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  answers 
Milly  stoutly;  "not  a  single  word.  Your  friend 
has  heard  some  silly  report  in  the  place,  and 
takes  it  for  gospel,  of  course.  I  suppose,"  she 
asks,  looking  the  elder  lady  straight  in  the 
face,  "that  you  wrote  to  ask  your  *  bosom 
friend'  to  give  you  any  news  she  could  of 
Mr.   Bering?" 

Mrs.   Falconer's  face  flushes  a  litde. 

"Well,  naturally — feeling  interested  in  him 
for  your  sake — I  mentioned  his  name  to  her, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  met  him  at  Nice. 
And  this  is  her  answer  this  morning.      You 
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would  not  have  wished  me  to  keep  it  back 
from   you  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  It  was  natural,  of  course, 
that  you  should  tell  me.  In  a  general  way, 
gossip  does  not  interest  me,  you  know " 

"  But,  my  dear  Milly,  you  do  not  look  upon 
all  my  friend   tells   me  as   pure  gossip  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do,  unless  it  were  confirmed 
by  other  people.  That  it  may  be  true  that  he 
goes  to  Monte  Carlo,  I  don't  doubt,  nor  do 
I  see  the  great  wickedness  of  that.  A  man 
must  do  something  to  amuse  himself.  But 
of  his  engagement  to  that  actress,  I  don't 
believe  one  word,  nor  will  I,  till  I  hear  of  it 
from  more  reliable  authority." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  imagine  that 
my  friend's  authority  is  not  a  reliable  one," 
answers  Mrs.  Falconer,  bridHng  a  little.  "  But 
I  know  that  you  do  not  easily  give  up  your 
own  opinions,  Milly,  and   it  is,  I   fear,  hopeless 
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to  convince  you.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you 
will  give  up  all  thoughts  of  that  graceless 
young  man,  and  take  the  goods  which  the 
gods  send  you  in  his  place." 

"  Which^  being  interpreted,  means  Mr.  Hugh 
Tomkinson  and  Moor  House,"  says  Milly  to 
herself,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  as  Mrs. 
Falconer  takes  her  departure,  well  satisfied  with 
herself  at  the  adroitness  with  which  she  con- 
veyed that  parting  innuendo.  And  her  efforts 
are  so  far  rewarded  that  Milly's  thoughts, 
when  left  alone,  naturally  flow  in  Mr.  Tom- 
kinson's  direction,  and  she  wishes  she  could 
make  a  confidant  of  him  in  her  troubles. 
Mrs.  Falconer's  communication  has  ruffled 
her  spirit  more  than  she  chose  that  lady 
to  discover,  and  she  feels  that  it  is  necessary 
to  her  peace  of  mind  to  have  the  reports 
confirmed  or  contradicted.  Not  that  she 
really  believes   in  his  engagement,  but  that  he 
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should  have  been  talked  about  in  that  way — 
that  any  girl's  name  should  have  been  linked 
with  his  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  arguing 
that  some  sort  of  flirtation  must  have  existed, 
is  a  heavy  blow  to  her.  So  constant  as  she 
has  been  to  him  in  her  thoughts,  so  utterly 
impossible  has  been  to  her  the  remotest  idea 
of  a  flirtation  with  any  one  else  ! 

And  then  once  again  she  thinks  of  Mr. 
Tomkinson,  and  with  a  gleam  of  hope  re- 
members that  he  once  mentioned  having  some 
friends  at  Nice  that  winter.  She  instantly 
resolves  to  appeal  to  his  kindness,  and  ask 
him  to  obtain  for  her  the  desired  in- 
formation. And,  thus  resolving,  she  feels 
thankful  that  she  has  such  a  staunch  friend  at 
hand,  one  whom  she  feels  confident  will  throw 
himself  heartily  into  her  service,  nor  ever 
grudge  time  or  trouble  so  long  as  he  can 
be  of  use  to  her. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    SHOE    PINCHES. 

Charlie  Devereux  is  not  a  man  who  has 
the  capacity  for  accepting  the  reverses  of 
fortune  with  resignation.  When  he  and  his 
wife  first  took  up  their  abode  in  the  tiny- 
house  in  an  obscure  street  in  Kensington, 
the  question  of  his  rapid  descent  on  the 
social  ladder  had  not  troubled  his  mind  very 
deeply.  His  is  an  easy-going,  sanguine 
nature,  and,  with  the  unreasoning  confidence 
which  often  forms  part  of  such  a  character, 
he  had  believed  profoundly  in  his  own  talent 
for  novel  writing.  Money,  he  thought  to 
himself,  would  surely  come  to  them  sooner 
or  later,  in  this  or  that  form.  Mr.  Falconer 
would    never   hold    out  against    him    for   any 
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length  of  time,  Ruth  would  soon  earn  enough 
to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  want,  and 
his  "  Fetters  of  Gold  "  would  certainly  make 
a  great  coup  and  bring  him  in  a  nice 
round  sum.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  the 
novel  which  is  to  brine  him  fame  and  for- 
tune  is  going  on  its  weary  round  of  be- 
nighted publishers,  who  lack  discrimination 
sadly  in  not  at  once  descrying  its  merits. 
Captain  Devereux  finds  life  under  his  altered 
circumstances  decidedly  slow.  Ruth  is  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  busy  with  her  pupils. 
Charlie  had  at  first  been  very  loth  to  give  his 
consent  to  her  undertaking  such  drudgery. 

*'  My  dear  Ruth,  it  really  Is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  take  pupils,"  remarks  he,  when 
the  plan  is  first  mooted.  ''  After  all,  we  are 
not  quite  paupers.  You  seem  to  forget  that 
the  old  skinflint  is  going  to  allow  me  two 
hundred    a  year." 

VOL.    II.  I 
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But  when,  as  time  goes  on,  two  hundred  a 
year  begins  to  assume  less  elastic  proportions 
in  his  eyes,  he  realizes  what  it  Is  to  feel 
the  want  of  ready  money,  his  objections  to 
Ruth's  repeated  pleadings  become  less  stren- 
uous, and  he  finally  yields  the  point  alto- 
gether, and,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two 
friends,  his  young  wife  manages  to  collect  a 
scanty  allowance  of  pupils. 

As  is  natural  enough,  Charlie  feels  un- 
commonly dull  during  her  enforced  absences 
from  home.  The  only  break  in  the  monotony 
of  his  days  Is  the  periodical  return  of  his 
beloved  MSS.,  containing  a  politely  worded 
printed  rejection  from  one  publisher  after 
another.  At  first,  Captain  Devereux  takes 
these  disappointments  lightly  enough.  ''No 
one  can  expect  to  succeed  all  at  once,"  he 
says  to  Ruth,  who  takes  the  refusals  to  heart 
far    more    than  he   does.       And    he    loses   no 
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time  in  despatching  his  treasure  to  another, 
and  yet  another  firm,  feeHng  confident  that  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  time  ere  he  sees  his 
book  in  print.  But  one  must  possess  a  very 
hopeful  spirit  indeed  to  be  able  to  bear  up 
for  a  lengthened  period  against  the  depres- 
sing atmosphere  of  those  repeated  ^'  Declined 
with  thanks."  The  weeks,  nay  months,  of 
waiting  which  elapse  before  any  answer  is 
returned  at  all  are  sufficient  to  try  the 
patience  of  a  very  Job,  and  the  perpetual 
siofht  of  the  unwelcome  MSS.  time  after 
time,  a  little  more  crumpled  and  dog-eared 
on  each  occasion,  becomes  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  and  almost  leads  the  author  to  wish  he 
had  never  been  tempted  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
Almost,  not  quite,  for  surely  among  no  other 
fraternity  of  mankind  does  there  exist  such 
tenacity  of  belief  in  their  own  powers  as 
among  would-be   authors.        Discouraged    and 
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disheartened  for  a  time  they  may  be,  but 
only  to  rise  again  in  a  short  period,  once 
more  hopeful,  once  more  undaunted,  with 
the  marvellous  faith  in  their  capabilities  still 
stronor  within    them. 

All  these  experiences  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Charlie. 

He  refuses  to  believe  in  ultimate  failure, 
and  Ruth  dutifully  and  sincerely  encourages 
him  with  similar  assurances  on  her  part. 
But  for  all  that  he  grows  impatient  and 
irritable  during  those  long  intervals  of  waiting 
for  news,  and  rejects  his  wife's  advice  to 
employ  his  leisure  in  writing  shorter  serial 
stories,  so  as  to  have  other  chances  to  fall 
back  on. 

"  You  don't  understand  the  unsettled  feel- 
ing it  gives  one  to  expect  the  post  day  by  day 
to  bring  you  a  letter  to  decide  it  one  way 
or  the  other,"   he   says   fretfully.      ''  I   couldn't 
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possibly  sit  down  and  give  my  mind  to 
other  stories  while  I  am  still  in  suspense 
about   my   novel.       No !     I    must   wait   till    I 

hear    what     F and    M say  about    it, 

at  all  events.  By  the  bye,  Ruth,  that  re- 
minds me — I  really  think  I  shall  have  to 
join  a  club  again.  I  gave  up  the  Naval 
and  Military  directly  after  we  married,  but 
upon  my  word  I'm  sorry  I  did.  You  see, 
I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  my 
time  when  you  are  out,  and  it  would  be 
an  object  to    me  every  day " 

''  But  isn't  the  subscription  very  expensive, 
Charlie  ? " 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of."  Charlie  feels  em- 
boldened to  speak  in  this  careless  sort  of 
manner,  as  if  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
are  beneath  his  consideration,  for  his  quarterly 
allowance  of  fifty  pounds  has  just  been  paid 
into  his  hands    that  morning.      ''  It's    all  very 
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well  for  you,  Ruth,"  he  continues,  a  little 
aggrieved  at  her  faint  remonstrance.  ''  You 
have  no  time  on  your  hands,  and  are  occu- 
pied all  day  long ;  but  what's  a  fellow  to  do 
with  himself,  hanQ^InQ-  about  the  house  from 
morning  to  night,  or  walking  aimlessly  along 
the  streets  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Charlie,  I  didn't  mean  for  one 
moment  to  make  any  objection,"  returns  Ruth 
submissively.  ''  I  often  think  it  must  be 
terribly  dull  for  you,  and  I  certainly  think 
you  ought  to  belong  to  some  club  again,  and 
be  able  to  meet  your  friends." 

And  in  this  way  Captain  Devereux  begins 
to  lead  a  life  a  little  apart  from  that  of  his 
wife.  He  was  always  popular  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  his  old  brother  officers  greet  him 
with  open  arms  when  he  comes  among 
them  again.  They  are  a  little  curious  as 
to    where    he     has    been    hidlnof     himself    so 
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carefully  for  the  last  few  months,  but  he 
manages  to  evade  all  dh'ect  questionings,  and 
only  one  or  two  of  them  contrive  to  learn 
the  whereabouts  of  his  abode.  Then  follow 
invitations  to  dinner,  to  bachelor  entertain- 
ments, to  shooting  parties.  Once  or  twice 
his  friends  go  through  the  form  of  asking 
"  if  Mrs.  Devereux  will  not  come  too."  But 
as  most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  Ruth's 
social  status  the  invitation  is  tendered  in  a 
somewhat  hesitating  manner,  and  Charlie's 
hasty  reply  that  his  wife  does  not  care  to 
go  out  at  all  very  soon  suffices  to  prevent 
their  repetition. 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  care  to  dine 
with  the  Loftuses  or  the  Carruthers,"  he 
says  to  her  now  and  then.  *'  You  don't 
know  them,  and  I  don't  fancy  they  would 
interest  you.  Besides,  you  see,  your  going 
would  entail    our    driving    to  all   these  places, 
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which  we  cannot  really  afford,  while  it  is,  of 
course,   no  trouble   to  me  to  walk." 

[To  walk,  yes ;  but  on  how  many  wet 
evenings  did  you  contrive  to  produce  the 
money  for  cab  fare  for  yourself,  Master 
Charlie  ?] 

Ruth  answers  cheerfully, — 

"  Of  course,  Charlie  dear,  I  could  not 
possibly  go.  It  is  very  kind  of  your  friends 
to  ask  me ;  but,  you  see,  I  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  go  out  at  all,  and  then  I 
should  have  to  dress  better,  and  we  cannot 
possibly  spare  any  money  for  that.  It  is 
much  better  that  you  should  go  by  yourself" 

''  Well,  it  seems  so  to  me.  A  woman's 
get-up  is  such  a  different  thing  to  a  man's. 
And,  as  you  say,  you  wouldn't  care  for  it.  But 
you  won't  mind  my  going  now  and  then,  will 
you,  dear  ?  "  He  has  gained  his  point,  and 
can    afford    to    make    a    show    of  being    con- 
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siderate  towards  her.  "  You  see,  really  in  the 
way  of  business  I  ought  to  go  and  mix  with 
other  people.  Otherwise,  how  can  I  get 
any  ideas  for  my  novels,  cooped  up  in  these 
four  walls  ? " 

''  Exactly." 

Ruth  represses  a  sigh  at  the  Impatient  note 
in  his  voice. 

''  By  all  means  go  whenever  you  can, 
Charlie.  I  shall  miss  you,  but  I  would  not 
have  you  stay  home  on  my  account  for  any- 
thing. I  have  always  plenty  to  do  in  the 
evenings." 

And  unreplningly  Ruth  betakes  herself  to 
the  uncongenial  task  of  mending  stockings, 
sewing  on  buttons,  and  keeping  their  stock  of 
clothes  in  order  generally,  while  her  husband 
goes  out  to  enjoy  himself  after  his  fashion, 
perfectly  convinced  that  in  doing  so  he  is 
but  fulfilling  his  duty  as  an  embryo  author. 
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He  is  always  in  good  spirits  when  he  comes 
back  from  his  various  entertainments,  and 
amuses  Ruth  with  a  hvely  account  of  the  people 
he  has  met,  and  the  eood  thiuQ^s  which  he 
has  shared.  And  she  lets  no  trace  of  sadness 
cloud  her  brow,  but  even  lends  an  animated 
attention  to  his  recitals,  and  listens  with  un- 
wavering interest  to  details  of  pleasures  in 
which  she  takes  no  part,  and  to  plans  for  the 
future  w^hich  concern  her,  personally,  not  at 
all. 

This  renewal  of  old  ties  and  social  inter- 
course is  very  pleasant  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  day  comes  when  Captain 
Devereux  discovers  that  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  his  mode  of  life  are  hardly  to  be 
covered  by  two  hundred  a  year.  The  thou- 
sand and  one  absolutely  necessary  ite!iis,  such 
as  new  dress  clothes,  gloves,  cab  fares,  and, 
above    all,    the    occasional    duty    of    returning 
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his  friends'  hospitality  by  a  dinner  at  his  club, 
make  a  formidable  hole  In  his  slender  Income. 
Ruth  does  her  very  best  to  prevent  his  feeling 
the  want  of  ready  money,  and  pinches  and 
screws  In  every  possible  way  to  supply  his 
Increaslnor  demands.  He  never  o^uesses  how 
many  comforts — even  necessaries — she  denies 
herself  In  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  enjoying  himself  with  his  friends.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  to  ask  her  how  she  manages 
to  save  those  extra  pounds  which  she  always 
proffers  him  with  so  much  cheerfulness.  In  his 
frequent  absences  from  home  she  is  able  to 
practise  many  little  economies  unnoticed  by 
him  ;  her  meals  are  of  the  scantiest  description 
when  by  herself,  her  clothes  of  the  humblest 
cut  and  material,  and  many  a  cold  autumn 
evening  is  spent  by  her  plodding  away  at  her 
endless  tasks  without  a  fire  to  warm  her 
stiffened    fingers.      He  certainly  does   remark 
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now  and  then  that  her  dresses  are  growing 
very  shabby, — possibly  the  contrast  with  his 
smart  lady  friends'  attire  calls  his  attention 
to  the  fact, — and  once  or  twice  he  asks  her  if 
she  ought  not  to  buy  herself  a  new  gown  or 
bonnet.  But  her  quiet  answer, — "  My  dear 
Charlie,  what  does  It  matter  how  I  dress, 
so  long  as  I  am  fairly  tidy  ?  I  never  see 
any  one  but  my  pupils,  and  my  old  gown  will 
last  well  for  this  winter," — is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  him  dismiss  the  subject  from  his 
mind,  and  he  salves  his  conscience  by  buying 
her  a  bright  coloured  ribbon,  or  a  pair  of 
gloves,  the  next  time  he  has  any  shillings  to 
spare. 

But  even  Ruth's  resources  are  not  inex- 
haustible. She  finds  it  become  more  and  more 
difficult  as  time  goes  on  to  keep  pace  with  her 
husband's  requirements.  It  seems  to  her  that 
hardly  two  days  pass   now  without  his  coming 
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to  her  to  ask  for  ''just  a  few  odd  shillings," 
and  at  last  she  holds  up  an  empty  purse  in 
despair,  and  for  the  first  time  declares  her 
inability  to  help  him.  Thus  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  stern  reality  of  poverty,  Charlie 
gives  vent  to  an  impatient  railing  against  the 
hardships  of  his  lot,  and,  leaving  Ruth  alone 
with  her  regrets,  makes  haste  to  leave  the 
house,  which,  at  that  moment,  as  the  scene 
of  such  a  vexatious  experience,  has  become 
odious  to  him. 

An  obliging  friend,  to  whom  he  confides 
his  temporary  difficulties,  helps  him  to  tide 
over  his  trouble  for  the  time  being.  When 
Ruth  hears  of  this,  she  looks  grave. 

"  Oh,  Charlie  dear,  how  will  you  ever 
manage  to  pay  him  } " 

"Oh,  I'll  pay  him  some  day  or  other,  my 
dear,"  he  replies  lightly,  jingling  the  welcome 
sound   of  the   borrowed   coin    in    his   pocket. 
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having  quite  recovered  his  good  temper  again. 
"  Besides,  what  does  a  loan  of — a  few  pounds 
signify  to  a  fellow  like  Lascelles,  who  is 
literally  rolling  in  money,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  it?     He  never  misses  it." 

"  Still,  you  surely  must  pay  him  back, 
Charlie." 

"Of  course  I  must.  Miss  Particular,  and  of 
course  I  mean  to  one  of  these  days.  But 
don't  bother  your  head  about  it,  there's  a  good 
child.  It'll  be  all  right.  And  really,  I  need 
not  begin  to  think  about  repaying  the  money 
the  very  moment  I   have  got  it." 

Having  found  Major  Lascelles  to  be  of  such 
an  obliging  disposition,  Charlie  has  less  com- 
punction in  applying  to  him  again  in  his  next 
''  temporary  pressure  "  ;  and  after  that  he  easily 
discovers  other  friends  who  are  equally  willing 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  when  they 
hear   of   "  poor    Devereux's "    necessities.     Of 
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course  Charlie  does  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  confide  all  these  particulars  to  his  wife ; 
and  though  she  wonders  a  little  now  and  then 
how  it  is  that  his  demands  on  her  are  far  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  she  is  too  simple- 
minded   to  guess   at  the  reason. 

Finally,  after  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
going  on  for  some  weeks,  Captain  Devereux 
begins  to  feel  that  he  has  taxed  his  friends' 
forbearance  to  the  utmost  limit, — at  all  events, 
for  the  time  being, — and  yet,  once  again,  he  is 
in  absolute  want  of  funds.  Then  it  is  that  he 
bethinks  himself  of  Milly — of  Milly,  his  staunch 
and  steadfast  friend,  who,  he  feels  certain,  will 
somehow  or  other  contrive  to  give  him  what 
he  asks.  He  would  have  thrown  himself  on 
Mr.  Falconer's  compassion  if  he  could  have 
deluded  himself  with  the  faintest  hope  of 
succeeding  in  that  quarter,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  kills  all   pride  so  quickly  as  the  pressure 
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of  an  empty  purse,  and,  spite  of  previous 
rebuffs,  Charlie  feels  no  modesty  in  making 
the  attempt.  But  then  he  reflects,  that  if  the 
thing  could  be  done,  it  were  better  done 
through  Milly,  who  could  best  judge  of  her 
uncle's  state  of  mind,  being  on  the  spot ;  and 
Captain  Devereux  feels  certain  that  she  will 
not  shrink  from  the  experiment  if  necessary. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  he  judges  her  correctly. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  her  lucky  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  Captain  Devereux's  delight  is 
extreme.  He  almost  feels  It  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  the  legacy  had  fallen  to  his  share, 
for  he  knows  Milly  will  be  the  most  com- 
plaisant of  bankers,  and  his  lively  imagin- 
ation, scorning  details,  foresees  a  satisfactory 
ending  to  the  harassing  pinching  to  which  he 
has  been  exposed  for  so  long. 

He  is  in  such  high  spirits  at  the  news  that 
he  bestows  a  voluntary  embrace  on  his  wife 
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before  going  out,  not  to,  according  to  Milly's 
suggestion,  ''  some  money-lender,"  but  to  a 
long-suffering  friend,  and  see  what  immediate 
sum  he  can  raise  on  her  prospects.  Poor 
Ruth  !  such  tokens  of  affection  on  his  part 
are  becoming  somewhat  rare  events  in  her 
experience  now,  but  she  never  lets  him 
divine  that  she  perceives  his  growing  careless- 
ness of  manner,  and  Is  genuinely  glad  to  see 
him  so  blithe  and  gay  once  more. 

And  so  things  flow  on  more  harmoniously 
than  before  in  that  little  house  in  Kensington, 
and  the  sunshine  of  Milly's  prosperity  makes 
Itself  felt  with  cheering  effect.  And  then,  one 
morning,  about  six  weeks  later  on,  another 
surprise  for  them  is  dealt  out  by  Milly's  own 
hand  again.  In  a  letter  announcing  her  In- 
tended marriage  with  Mr.  Hugh  Tomkinson. 
And  In  his  supreme  content  at  the  notion  of 
possessing  such  a  well-to-do  relation.  Captain 

VOL.    II.  K 
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Devereux  pays  but  little  heed  to  the  language 
in  which  the  intelligence  is  couched.  Nor 
does  he  express  -any  surprise  at  Milly's  some- 
what rapid  transfer  of  affections,  though,  when 
he  last  saw  her,  she  had  appeared  to  him 
desperately  in  love  with  penniless  Geoffrey 
Bering.  But  Ruth,  who  knows  the  whole 
story,  listens  to  the  news  in  silent  wonder, 
and  feels  a  pang  of  disappointment  on  hearing 
of  Milly's  fickleness. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

''  ON    WITH    THE    NEW." 

Her  enoraorement  to  Mr.  Tomklnson  is  a 
matter  of  almost  as  great  surprise  to  Milly 
herself  as  to  Ruth.  She  feels  entirely  unable 
to  realize  how  the  affair  came  about.  It  all 
seems  to  her  so  bewildering,  so  unreal,  that 
she  fancies  herself  walking  and  speaking  in 
a  dream.  She — the  promised  wife  of  Hugh 
Tomklnson  !  she,  Milly  Byron,  who,  but  a 
short  time  ago,  had  no  thought  save  for 
Geoffrey  Bering,  and  who  would  have  thrust 
the  bare  suggestion  of  marrying  any  one  else 
from  her  with  indignant  scorn ! 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Mr. 
Tomkinson's  success  in  his  suit  has  depended 
a   good  deal  on   his  own  pertinacity  and  quiet 
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determination  to  gain  his  point.  Also,  cir- 
cumstances have  aided  him  considerably. 
When  he  wrote,  at  M lily's  request,  to  his 
friends  at  Nice,  to  beg  them  to  forward  any 
news  they  might  hear  concerning  Mr.  Bering's 
doings,  the  answer  he  received  was  distinctly 
unfavourable  to  his  rival.  It  was  quite  true 
that  the  individual  in  question  spent  all  his 
time  at  the  tables,  and  was  said  to  be  losing 
every  penny  he  possessed  there.  That  was 
only  what  he  expected  to  hear,  and  Mr. 
Tomkinson  knew  Milly  too  well  to  dare  to 
hope  that  this  part  of  the  business  would 
affect  her  deeply.  But  the  succeeding  para- 
graph would  be  more  likely  to  put  her  loving 
faith  to  the  test. 

''  As  to  what  you  ask  me  about  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Bering's  engagement,  I  cannot  posi- 
tively say.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
he  is  very  d^voui  to  Mdlle.   Therese    Manin, 
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the  pretty  little  actress  at  the  theatre  here, 
and  they  are  always  to  be  seen  about  to- 
gether. They  say  she  is  a  good  little  thing, 
and  is  quite  a  lady  in  her  ways.  Mr.  Bering 
is  evidently  attracted  by  her  blue  eyes  and 
mignonne  style  of  beauty.  He  is  certainly 
not  a  young  man  I  should  care  to  have  about 
my  house,  and,  indeed,  many  people  fight  shy 
of  his  acquaintance,  for  he  has  the  reputation 
of  being  very  fast  and  dissipated." 

This  is  the  account  v/hich  Mr.  Tomkinson, 
according  to  his  promise,  faithfully  retails  to 
Milly.  He  is  only  human,  after  all,  and  though 
a  kind-hearted,  generous  man,  who  shall  say 
that  he  is  totally  free  from  a  feeling  of  grati- 
fication that  the  report  he  has  to  deliver  can 
hardly  be  called  satisfactory  ?  He  would  not 
keep  back  an  iota  of  the  truth  from  her  were 
it  crood  news  he  had  to  tell  ;  but  as  it  is  not — 
as  Geoffrey  has  chosen  to  walk  in  such  crooked 
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ways — Mr.  Tomklnsoii  may  deplore  the  sin, 
but  cannot  honestly  bring  huiiself  to  wish  that 
the  sinner  shared  his  abhorrence  of  it.  Fickle- 
ness and  unsteadiness  of  disposition  are  faults 
much  to  be  deplored,  of  course,  but  it  is  won- 
derful how  lenient  one  can  afford  to  be  some- 
times towards  frailties  which  do  not  come  in 
one's  especial  line  of  temptation. 

Mr.  Tomklnson  reads  out  the  letter  to 
Milly,  doing  his  very  best  to  prevent  any 
outward  sign  of  his  inward  elation  being  visi- 
ble the  while,  and  watches  her  face  very  nar-' 
rowly  as  he  does  so.  But,  though  the  words 
sink  deeply  Into  her  soul,  she  contrives  to  put 
on  a  mask,  and  hide  her  real  feelino^s  from 
him.  She  says  very  little  beyond  asking  one 
or  two  questions  as  to  the  reliability  of  his 
information,  thanks  him  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  on  her  behalf,  and  then  shows  him 
very  clearly  that   she  wishes   to  drop   the  sub- 
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ject.     And   a  very  long  period   elapses   before 
she  mentions  Geoffrey's  name  to  him  again. 

And  as  Insensibly  from  that  time  forth  her 
manner  to  Mr.  Tomklnson  becomes  decidedly 
softer  and  more  encouraging,  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  his  hopes  should  take  firmer  root. 
Backed  up  by  Mrs.  Falconer's  representations, 
who  assures  him  that  she  feels  certain  that 
"dear  Mllly  will  eventually  see  that  It  Is  for 
her  true  welfare  to  reward  such  steadfast  affec- 
tion as  his,"  Mr.  Tomklnson  Is  not  long  be- 
fore he  lets  Mllly  know  of  the  state  of  his 
feellnors  towards  her.  Nor  Is  he  disheartened 
by  a  prompt  rejection.  Once,  twice,  three 
times  he  returns  to  the  charge,  combating  her 
objections,  refusing  to  take  her  ''  No "  as  a 
final  answer,  a  mode  of  dealing  which,  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  obliges  the  fair  com- 
batant to  lay  down  her  arms  and  finally  give 
In.       Mr.    Tomklnson    Is    not    a    lover   of  the 
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fierce,  overmastering  type,  such  as  Geoffrey 
Dering  was  ;  he  is  not,  perhaps,  the  kind  of 
wooer  who  takes  a  girl's  fancy  by  storm,  and 
lords  it  over  her  in  arbitrary  fashion,  such  as 
women  love.  But  he  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  he  does  his  best  to  convince  her  how  all 
his  future  happiness  is  bound  up  in  her  de- 
cision. 

And,  at  last,  she  begins  to  say  to  herself, 
as  many  a  girl  in  like  circumstances  has  said 
before,  "If  I  can  make  life  happier  for  him, 
why  should  I  hold  out  against  his  wishes  ?  I 
myself  have  lost  the  one  supreme  good  which 
could  make  existence  a  thing  worth  having 
to  me,  and  look  forward  to  nothing  beyond  a 
future  of  comparative  contentment,  if,  indeed, 
I  ever  achieve  that  much  of  negative  happi- 
ness. But  if  it  really  is  in  my  power  to  be  a 
comfort  and  a  benefit  to  a  fellow-creature,  is 
it   not  better  that    I   should    consent    to  make 
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the  attempt,  and  brighten  the  path  of  another, 
akhough  a  perpetual  shadow  clouds  my  own 
lot  in  life  ? 

And  Mr.  Tomkinson  Is  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  state  of  her  mind,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  When  she  tells  him  that 
she  is  not  in  love  with  him — that,  however 
much  he  may  have  forgotten  her,  Geoffrey 
Bering's  is  the  one  image  which  will  be 
present  to  her  mind,  shutting  out  all  others,  so 
long  as  this  life  lasts — he  makes  no  attempt  to 
contradict  her,  nor  does  he  affect  to  disbelieve 
her  vows  of  eternal  constancy.  He  only 
answers  her  that,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  is  more  than  willing  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

"  But  surely  not  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
no  love  to  give  you,"  she  urges  ;  "  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  still  care  for  Geoffrey  as  much  as 
ever,  and  always  shall." 
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"  Even  then,"  he  answers,  smihng — '*  even 
then  I  will  risk  it,  Milly,  if  you  will  but  have 
me.  I  will  make  you  love  me  one  day,  I 
know  very  well.  Until  that  moment  arrives, 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  care  for  me  ;  I  will  give 
you  all  I  have  to  give,  and  will  not  demand 
anything  in  return  until  you  offer  it  as  a 
voluntary  gift.  Only  say  '  Yes,'  and  make  me 
happy,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  that  you 
shall  never  repent  it." 

With  the  sound  of  these  and  similar  plead- 
ings daily  in  her  ears,  with  the  very  ground 
cut  from  under  her  feet  by  his  acceptance  of 
her  objections,  what  can  Milly  do  ?  Day  by 
day  her  resistance  waxes  fainter,  and  she 
knows  not  what  further  plea  to  bring  forward. 
Besides  which,  the  notion  of  marrying  Mr. 
Tomkinson  is  by  no  means  repugnant  to  her. 
She  cordially  likes  him  and  trusts  him,  and  he 
has  acquired  an  influence  over  her  which  she 
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finds  It  hard  to  withstand.  And  she  certainly 
would  regret  the  withdrawal  of  his  friendship 
were  he  to  carry  out  his  threat  of  never  seeing 
her  again  should  she  finally  reject  him.  Such 
being  her  sentiments  towards  him,  the  result 
is  easy  to  divine.  Milly  wavers,  hesitates, 
demurs  and  objects  for  a  long  time — for  so 
long,  indeed,  that  many  a  man  less  patient, 
less  persevering,  would  have  given  her  up  in 
disgust,  and  taken  her  at  her  word.  But  in 
the  end  she  lets  herself  drift  into  her  "  fate," 
as  she  calls  it,  and  their  engagement  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

A  proud  and  happy  man  is  Mr.  Tomkinson 
that  day — so  exhilarated  with  his  triumph 
that  he  refuses  to  listen  to  any  more  scruples 
from  his  betrothed,  and  loses  no  time  in 
spreading  the  good  news  right  and  left.  Mrs. 
Falconer  congratulates  him  with  effusive 
warmth,   and  even   her  husband    is   roused    to 
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unwonted  excitement  on  being  informed  of  the 
event. 

"  That's  the  only  sensible  thing  I  ever 
heard  of  that  troublesome  minx  havinof  done 
yet,"  he  remarks,  with  would-be  affability. 
**  But  what  a  deluded  fellow  that  Tomkinson 
is  to  undertake  the  management  of  her  ! 
What's  become  of  that  other  chap  she  was  so 
sweet  on  two  months  ago  ? "  he  adds,  with 
a  sharp  glance  at  his  wife,  who  is  the  bearer 
of  the  tidings  to  him. 

**  My  dear  John  ! "  with  a  persuasive  smile, 
*'  don't  you  think  that  that  expression  to  be 
'  sweet  on  '  is  just  a — a  little  unrefined,  dear  ? 
And  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  two  months 
ao^o  since  she  fancied  herself  in  love  with  him, 
and  since  then  I  have  heard  sad  reports  of  him 
at  Monte  Carlo,  and  I  feel  sure  that  dear  Milly 
no  longer  gives  him  a  place  in  her  mind." 

"  Gone     to    the    dogs,    is    he  ?     Well,   that 
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doesn't  surprise  me  much !  All  women  are 
weathercocks,  I  know,  but  I  wouldn't  give 
much  for  Tomkinson's  chances  if  some  other 
fellow  turns  up  and  makes  love  to  that  fool  of 
a  girl  before  the  wedding  comes  off." 

But  his  wife  knows  better  than  to  risk  such 
a  contingency.  She  herself  is  very  well  con- 
tent with  affairs  as  they  stand,  but  she  does 
not  feel  so  very  assured  of  Milly's  stability  of 
purpose,  and  is  resolved  not  to  run  any  risks 
until  the  fatal  knot  is  securely  tied.  She  is 
thankful  that  the  girl's  future  is  settled,  and 
that  she  will  henceforth  prove  no  obstacle  to  her 
own  particular  private  schemes.  With  Milly 
married  and  out  of  the  house.  Cilia  will  naturally 
come  to  the  fore,  and  by  a  little  skilful  manage- 
ment, the  interests  of  her  child  no  doubt  can  be 
secured. 

Pluming  herself  on  the  tact  she  has  displayed 
throughout    the    whole    affair,    Mrs.    Falconer 
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does  her  best  to  impart  a  tone  of  motherly 
sympathy  when  she  discusses  the  important 
event  with  her  niece. 

*'  Dear,  dear  Milly."  She  contrives  to 
conjure  up  to  her  aid  genuine  tears  of 
emotion  as  she  presses  her  Hps  to  the  girl's 
reluctant  cheek.  ''  You  know  how  deeply 
I  am  feeling  for  you,  love,  in  this  trying 
but  most  happy  crisis  in  a  woman's  life.  I 
myself  have  gone  through  all  the  different 
phases " 

''  When  you  married  my  uncle,  do  you 
mean  ? "  asks  Milly,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  satirical. 

"  My  sweet  child  !  you  forget  I  have  been 
married  before !  So  young  when  I  first 
entered  upon  matrimonial  cares,  dear  Milly," 
— with  a  well-timed  display  of  pockethandker- 
chief, — ''and  so  early  left  a  widow  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  who   was   indeed  the  guiding 
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star  of   my  existence.       And   now    it    is    your 
turn " 

"  To  lose  my  guiding  star,  too  ?  Why 
should  you  think  he  is  likely  to  find  an  early 
grave — that  is,  if  you  are  speaking  of  Mr. 
Tomkinson,  though  /  should  say  he  gives  one 
more  the  idea  of  a  moon  than  a  star — his  face 
is  decidedly  verging  on  the  round." 

Milly  says  this  in  her  most  flippant  manner. 
Her  aunt's  remarks  appear  to  exasperate  her 
more  than  usually  this  morning.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner restrains  an  impulse  to  box  the  girl's 
ears,  but  continues  with  unruffled  suavity, — 

'•'  You  are  in  one  of  your  funny  moods  to- 
day, dear  one.  I  am  so  delighted  to  find  you 
so  happy  and  in  such  spirits.  I  feel  sure 
that  a  bright  future  is  daw^ning  for  you,  my 
dear  Milly.  It  carries  me  back  to  my  young 
days,  when  I  was  equally  merry  and  full  of 
delightful    anticipations,    before    I   knew    what 
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trouble  was.  And  my  sympathy  and  advice 
will  be  always  at  hand  at  your  service,  when- 
ever you  may  stand  in  need  of  them,  dear. 
And  when  are  we  going  to  hear  the  dear 
name  of  Hugh  on  your  lips,  I  wonder  ?  It 
has  not  become  familiar  to  you  yet.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  engaged,  how  bashful 
I  felt  when  I  first  made  my  attempt  to  comply 
with  my  beloved  Augustus'  wish,  and  shyly 
pronounced  his  name.  One  feels  a  curious 
reluctance  to  begin " 

*'  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection  to  calling 
Mr.  Tomkinson  '  Hugh,'  if  he  wishes  it,"  says 
Milly  indifferently. 

'*  Ah,  you  have  a  bolder,  less  shrinking 
nature  than  I  have,"  says  Mrs.  Falconer, 
with  a  sentimental  sigh,  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder.  ''And  now  I  will  leave  you  for  the 
present,  dear  one.  No  doubt  you  have  many 
pleasant  thoughts  to  fill  your  mind,   and   Mr. 
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Tomkinson  will  soon  be  here  to  claim  your 
attention.  I  must  go  and  look  after  my  Cilia. 
She  is  so  excited  with  the  news  of  your 
engagement,  poor  child,  that  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  exuberant  spirits 
within  bounds." 

]\Ieeting  Mr.  Tomkinson  on  the  stairs,  Mrs. 
Falconer  holds  out  both  her  hands  to  him  in 
the  excess  of  her  amiability,  and  smiles  her 
congratulations,  informing  him  of  her  con- 
viction that  he  will  prove  ''  a  sure  anchor " 
to  "  our  dear  wayward  Milly." 

"  I  almost  think  I  hate  that  woman !  "  cries 
Milly  impulsively,  when  Mr.  Tomkinson 
repeats  that  remark  of  hers. 

He  looks  rather  grave. 

"  Why  should  you  hate  her,  poor  thing  ? 
She  seems  to  me  to  be  well  meaning,  and  to 
be  really  interested  in  your  affairs." 

"She  is  as    deep   as  a  draw-well!"  flashes 
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out  Milly  hotly.  ''You  don't  know  her  as  I  do, 
and  don't  understand  her  half  as  well.  Why, 
even  at  this  moment  she  is  inwardly  chuck- 
ling at  the  notion  of  getting  rid  of  me,  so 
that  Cilia  may  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
first  favourite  with  Uncle  John." 

*'  I  don't  like  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to 
people  without  any  real  grounds,"  returns  Mr. 
Tomkinson  soberly. 

*'  You  speak  just  like  a  book  !  Never  mind, 
you'll  come  round  to  my  opinion  some  day, 
and  see  her  in  her  true  colours." 

"  At  all  events,  she  is  a  very  harmless 
person." 

"  Is  she  ?  So  is  a  worm,  and  yet  I  dis- 
like the  very  sight  of  one.  Why  didn't  you 
ask  her  to  marry  you  when  she  was  Mrs. 
Verschoyle,  instead  of  me  ?  " 

"  She  is,  I  should  think,  fifteen  years  my 
senior,  to  begin    with,"    he    responds,  smiling. 
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*'  And  then,  I  had  the  bad  taste  to  prefer 
you  of  the  two." 

''  I  hope  you  may  never  repent  of  your 
bargain." 

''  I  feel  sure  I   never  shall." 

"  Don't  make  rash  assertions.  You  know 
as  little  of  me  as  you  do  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba." 

*'  Rather  more,  I  think.  And  I  shall  soon 
get  to  know  you  well" 

**  And  you  know  what  the  result  of  famili- 
arity is  said  to  be." 

"  Milly,  you  are  in  a  perverse  mood  to- 
day. Mrs.  Falconer  has  contrived  to  ruffle 
your  serenity." 

''  Oh  no,  she  hasn't.  It  was  ruffled  before ; 
or  rather,  I  never  had  any  serenity  to  boast 
of." 

Such-like  dialogues  between  them,  with 
sharp   and  sarcastic  speeches  on    Milly's  part 
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are  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affair  during 
those  days  of  Hugh  Tomkinson's  wooing  of 
her.  The  truth  is,  that  she  feels  irritated 
with  herself  for  having  let  herself  be  placed 
in  her  present  position  ;  and,  seeing  that  her 
lover  does  not  resent  anything  she  says,  she 
finds  vent  for  the  unsettled  state  of  her 
feelings  in  taking  advantage  of  his  forbear- 
ance. She  rather  dislikes  the  gene  of  feeling 
herself  engaged  to  him,  and  in  her  hours  of 
solitude  her  thoughts  dwell  regretfully  and 
longingly  on  Geoffrey  Bering,  and  she  finds 
herself  contrasting  the  present  with  what  it 
miofht  have  been  were  he  to  stand  in  Mr. 
Tomkinson's  place.  She  does  not  care  for 
him  ;  she  does  not  find  herself  becoming  more 
attracted  by  him  as  time  goes  on  ;  and  yet 
she  is  somehow  under  the  spell  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  recognises  in  him  a  will  superior 
to  her  own.      She  respects  him  at  heart,  and 
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defers  to  him  more  than  she  herself  is  aware 
of.  She  even  holds  him  in  a  certain  amount 
of  awe,  and  involuntarily  restrains  herself 
from  giving  utterance  to  speeches  which  she 
knows  would  offend  his  taste  and  judgment. 
But,  at  the  best,  she  is  a  trying  person,  with 
her  fitful  moods  and  varying  tempers,  and, 
but  that  Hugh  Tomkinson  possesses  one  of 
those  sunny  tempers  which  are  slow  to  take 
offence,  and  against  which  the  shafts  of 
petulance  seem  to  glance  off  unnoticed,  he 
might  have  been  many  a  time  roused  to  in- 
dignant remonstrance.  He  has  an  intuitive 
inkling  of  all  that  is  passing  in  her  mind ; 
he  guesses  at  her  impatience  at  feeling  her 
self-imposed  shackles,  and  her  half-formed 
wish  to  find  herself  free  again,  but  he 
decides  that  it  is  wiser  to  take  no  notice  of 
her  mute  rebellion.  He  laughs  at  her 
vagaries  ;    he  pays  no  heed    to  her  sarcasms  ; 
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he  is  always  bright,  overflowing  with  spirits, 
and  apparently  perfectly  content  with  his 
prospects;  and  now  and  then  Milly  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  her  own 
disagreeable  humours,  and  makes  an  effort 
to  recover  herself. 

"  I  know  I  am  not  what  you  call  an 
amiable  person,"  she  says,  one  day,  depre- 
catingly,  when  she  is  undergoing  one  of 
these  repentant  phases. 

"  I  don't  think  you  are,"  he  answers  slowly, 
as  if  he  were  revolving  the  question  in  his 
mind.  "  In  fact,  it  would  never  occur  to 
me  to  describe  you  as  amiable." 

"  I  fancy  I  must  have  got  what  somebody 
once  called  'a  crook'  in  my  mind,"  continues 
she  gravely.  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  rather 
dislike  my  fellow-creatures  than  otherwise.  I 
never  have  that  extraordinarily  overflowing 
affection    for    every    man,    woman,    and    child 
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that  I  meet,  like  some  people  seem  to  have. 
You,  for  instance.  I  believe  it  is  your 
natural  instinct  to  like  every  one  you  come 
across.  Now  I  am  not  the  least  disposed 
that  way — on  the  contrary,  I  certainly  start 
with  a  predisposition  to  be  antagonistic  to 
my  species.  I  have  no  doubt  I  inherit  it 
from  Uncle  John,  who  is — well,  not  exactly 
flowing  over  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. He  thinks  you  a  veritable  idiot  to  be 
willing  to  be  plagued  with  me." 

*' Poor  Mr.  Falconer!  You  and  he  have 
not  been  a   harmonious  couple." 

"  I  should  think  not !  After  the  manner  he 
treated  Charlie,  I  only  wonder  that  I  ever 
behave  with  common  decency  to  him.  It 
was  shameful  to  cut  him  off  in  that  way  ! " 

"  We  must  see  if  you  and  I  together  can't 
plan  something  for  Charlie's  benefit,"  suggests 
Mr.   Tomkinson.      "  He  cannot   go  on    as  he 
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is  now.  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  any  open- 
ing for  him  in  some  line  suited  to  his 
capabilities  ? " 

**  Oh,  you  will  try,  won't  you  ? "  asks 
Milly  impulsively.  **  Poor  Charlie!  It  is  so 
bad  for  him  to  lead  an  idle  life.  Charlie  is 
one  of  those  people  who  are  born  for  pros- 
perity, and  deteriorate  when  circumstances 
.  go  against  them.  Do  find  something  for 
him  to  do,  and  you  will  earn  my  everlasting 
gratitude  !  " 

"Well,  it  is  something  to  be  assured  of 
that  from  your  lips,"  returns  he  quietly. 
"  Of  course  I  will  do  my  very  best.  You 
are  very  fond  of  your  cousin,  aren't  you, 
Milly  .'^  I  wonder  why  you  never  fell  in 
love  with   each  other." 

"  Probably  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
appeared  such  a  natural  consummation," 
answers     Milly,    laughing.        Her    short-lived 
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attachment  to  her  cousin  has  by  this  time 
almost  faded  from  her  recollection,  and  she 
feels  no  embarrassment  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. *'  All  things  go  by  contraries  in  this  world, 
don't  they  ?  Charlie  and  I  knew  each  other 
too  well,  I  suppose."  Then,  with  a  sudden 
earnestness  of  tone  very  rare  on  her  part, 
she  adds  :  *'  Oh,  Hugh,  I  do  hope  that  when 
you  get  to  know  me  better,  you  won't 
wish  you  had  never  asked  me  to  marry 
you  ?  " 

She  asks  It  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity, 
and  Mr.  Tomkinson  can  scarcely  restrain  a 
smile  as   he  answers  her. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  imagine  that, 
you  little  goose.  I  fancy  I  know  and  under- 
stand you  already  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  think,  Milly.  And  at  present  I  de- 
cidedly do  not  find  anything  to  regret. 
Only  try  and   like  me  a  little  in   return — that 
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is    all   I    ask   of  you.      That    will    make     me 
more  than  content." 

"  Ah,  we  cannot  regulate  our  likings  as 
we  wish,  can  we  ? "  she  says  wistfully, 
wishing  for  the  moment  that  she  could  indeed 
give  him  that  for  which  he  craves.  And 
on  her  face  comes  that  far-away  look,  as  of 
one  w^hose  thoughts  are  at  a  long  distance 
off,  showinof  that,  with  all  her  lono^inor  to 
reciprocate  his  affection,  she  Is  still  hanker- 
ing after  the  forbidden  fruit. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MONTE     CARLO. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  Geoffrey  Dering  doing 
with  himself  while  our  heroine  is  entering 
upon  a  new  path  of  life  ?  He  is,  he  would 
tell  you,  enjoying  life  to  the  utmost.  He  is 
a  most  persevering  visitor  to  the  tables  at 
Monte  Carlo,  a  familiar  figure  to  the  croupiers, 
and,  in  fact,  earning  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  reckless  of  gamblers.  Luck  has 
never  been  very  much  in  his  favour  from 
the  beginning,  but  the  more  he  loses,  the 
more  he  continues  to  persevere,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  court  Fortune,  and  compel  her  to 
respond  to  his  solicitations.  It  is,  of  course, 
by  no  means  his  first  visit  to  the  place — in- 
deed,   it    is    the    exception    when    he    lets    a 
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winter  pass  without  taking  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  and  giving  himself 
up  for  some  weeks  to  this  enthralling  pastime. 
The  monotonous  cries  of  **  Faites  voire  jetty 
messieurs','  ''  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  ne  va  plus,' 
are  music  to  his  ears  ;  the  marvellous  glamour 
created  by  the  uncertainty  and  the  charm  of 
speculation  has  taken  firm  hold  of  him  this 
year  more  than  ever,  and  he  has  no  wish, 
and  hardly  the  power,  to  drag  himself  away 
from  the  alluring  scene.  Sometimes  he  goes 
there  accompanied  by  a  companion,  but  most 
often  alone.  His  whole  attention  is  given 
to  the  business  before  him.  He  never  loses 
his  head,  and  his  stakes  are  laid  on  with  a 
good  deal  of  careful  calculation  and  foresight. 
His  outward  demeanour  is  at  all  times  calm 
and  impassive,  except  when,  very  rarely,  a 
dark  frown  passes  over  his  brow  at  a  more 
than  usually  continuous  run  of  ill-fortune.     For 
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the  matter  of  that,  one  is  struck  by  the  general 
air  of  indifference  and  lack  of  excitement  which 
pervades  the  faces  of  the  greater  number  of 
frequenters  of  the  tables.  One  can  discern 
the  novices  at  a  glance  by  the  eager  flush, 
the  smile  of  satisfaction  with  which  they 
pocket  their  most  trifling  winnings,  the  ill- 
repressed  look  of  disappointment  when  their 
stake  is  ruthlessly  swept  away  by  the  croupier  s 
rake.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  that  tempting  green  cloth  are 
remarkably  quiet  and  self-possessed,  and  one 
looks  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  those  violent 
emotions  depicted  by  the  brush  of  one  of  our 
great  painters  in  a  picture  descriptive  of  this 
curious  scene. 

And  Geoffrey  is  apparently  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  them  all.  One  would  fancy,  after 
watching  him,  that  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
francs  or  so  is  an  affair  of  entire  indifference, 
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and  that  he  is  playing  more  for  the  sake  of 
amusement  than  with  any  ulterior  object.  And 
yet  gain  or  loss  are  to  him  very  serious  mat- 
ters indeed.  He  has  had  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  ready  money  necessary  for  his 
journey  and  hotel  expenses,  and  not  having 
recouped  himself  yet,  as  he  fondly  hoped  to 
do,  he  is  almost  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 
He  has  left  himself  enouo^h  to  take  him  back 
to  England  in  a  few  days'  time,  but  he  has 
positively  only  a  paltry  hundred  francs  in 
hand  which  he  can  afford  to  risk ;  and  if  that 
goes  the  way  of  all  the  rest,  he  will  have  to 
abandon  his  amusement  for  this  season.  He 
anathematizes  his  evil  fortune  as  he  recalls 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  when  left  to  him- 
self in  private,  and  almost  makes  a  vow  to 
tempt  his  fate  no  more.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  there  again  at  the  same  hour  next  day, 
going  through  the  same  experiences  once  more, 
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and  again  for  the  hundredth  tune,  and  haunted 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  sarcastic  jibe  he 
has  heard  somewhere  long  ago  :  ^^  Jouez  sur 
Rotige,  jotiez  sicr  Noir ;  niais  cest  totijours 
Blanc  qui gagneT 

He  has  a  certain  number  of  acquaintances 
at  Nice,  who  now  and  then  succeed  in  luring 
him  away  from  Monte  Carlo,  and  make  much 
of  him  at  their  parties — that  is  to  say,  the 
young  ladies  do,  attracted  by  his  good  looks, 
and  still  more  by  his  not  very  creditable 
reputation.  Their  mothers  are  more  inclined 
to  fight  shy  of  him,  looking  on  him  as  a 
dangerous  black  sheep,  who  must  be  well 
watched  if  allowed  to  enter  in  the  family  fold. 

He  goes  to  the  theatre,  too,  whenever  there 
is  anything  special  going  on,  and  he  suns 
himself  with  a  good  deal  of  appreciation  in 
the  smiles  of  Mdlle.  Therese  Manin.  She 
is    lively,    and    manages   to   amuse   him    with 
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her  outspoken   remarks  on  things   in  general, 
and   Geoffrey  belongs  to  that  numerous  class 
of  men  who  enjoy  being   amused.      And   the 
next  best  thing  to  having  an  entertaining  com- 
panion  is  to  find  some  one  who  lets  you  see 
that   you    are    amusing,    and    Mdlle.    Manin, 
who   thoroughly   understands    men   and    their 
little   vanities,   very  quickly  flatters    him   with 
this  assurance.      And  there  is   no  doubt  that 
Geoffrey  can   be   amusing   when    he    chooses. 
He  has  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  and  shows 
some   originality  in    the   way  he   treats   even 
a   most    commonplace   subject.       He   can    be 
very   sarcastic,    too,    and    puts    little   restraint 
on  his    mode  of  expressing   himself  when    in 
a  discursive  mood.     And  the  soup^on  of  reck- 
lessness and  dare-devilry  underlying  his  freely 
expressed  opinions  has  a  touch  of  fascination 
for   most   women.       He   enjoys    his   flirtation 
with   Mdlle.    Manin,  but  of  course  he  has  no 
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thoughts  of  letting  it  drift  into  marriage. 
With  all  his  impulsiveness  and  apparent  dis- 
regard of  consequences,  Mr.  Bering  is  a  man 
who  reflects  well  before  he  acts,  and  rarely 
takes  any  important  step  without  weighing 
the  consequences  beforehand.  He  knows  well 
that  marriage  with  the  pretty  young  actress 
would  mean  social  ruin  to  him  ;  and,  under 
his  present  circumstances,  would  be  about  the 
most  foolish  action  he  could  commit. 

No  ;  it  does  very  well  to  pass  an  idle  hour, 
but  ^Ir.  Bering  has  no  intention  of  letting 
his  admiration  for  Mdlle.  Therese  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  serious  affaire  de  cceitr. 
When  he  leaves  the  Riviera,  he  will  bid  her 
farewell  with  a  careless  word  of  regret,  but 
with  no  bitter  pang,  no  lasting  sorrow.  And 
probably  she  understands  that  it  will  be  so, 
and  knows  as  well  as  he  that  it  is  but  a 
pastime    they   are    indulging    in,   a  playing   at 
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being  in  love ;  and  very  possibly,  amongst 
her  numerous  stock  of  admirers,  she  can  very 
well  afford  to  let  this  particular  one  go. 

It  is  during  the  time  he  is  in  the  *'  Sunny 
South  "  that  Geoffrey  learns  of  Alilly's  engage- 
ment through  the  medium  of  the  Morning 
Post.  The  intelligence  does  not  come  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  a  shock,  nor  even  as  a 
surprise.  He  has  not  been  sufficiently  in  love 
with  her  for  it  to  be  a  bitter  thing  to  him  that 
she  should  be  so  soon  thinking  of  letting  another 
man  take  his  place.  But  he  knows  very  well 
that  she  was  seriously  in  love  with  him,  and 
a  sneering  smile  crosses  his  face  as  he  reads 
the  announcement  once  again. 

"  They  are  all  alike,  these  women,"  he  says 
to  himself.  "  They  pretend  for  a  time  to  care 
for  a  poor  devil  out  at  elbows,  and  with  not 
a  penny  to  bless  himself;  but  as  soon  as  he 
has    received    his    cong^,   they  manage  to  put 
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him  out  of  their  heads  with  laudable  prompti- 
tude, and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
highest  bidder.  And  she  has  secured  a  prize 
worth  having  in  Tomkinson,  in  the  way  of 
money,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  fool,  and  has 
no  brains  to  speak  of,  is  not  worth  consider- 
ing. Well  !  I  hope  she  may  be  satisfied 
with  her  bargain  !  " 

And  in  such  a  careless  fashion  does  this 
young  man  accept  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
lost  for  ever  the  girl  to  whom,  only  a  few 
months  back,  he  vowed  such  passionate  de- 
votion, such  undying  love.  Talk  of  the 
fickleness  of  women,  and  their  capricious  ways, 
it  never  equals  the  changeableness  of  man, 
and  his  capacity  for  putting  aside  unwelcome 
memories.  ''  To  one  thing  constant  never," 
he  rarely  likes  to  feed  on  the  disappointment,  as 
poor  foolish  woman  does,  but  does  his  best  to 
consis-n  it  to  oblivion,  and  seeks  distraction  in 
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one  of  the  many  resources  ready  to  his  hand  ; 
while  she,  poor  thing,  indulges  in  the  luxury 
of  nursing  wild  longings  for  the  unattainable, 
and  hugs  the  dreary  pleasure  of  what  "  might 
have  been  "  to  her  faithful  heart. 

Geoffrey  goes  as  usual  to  the  tables  that 
day,  and  perhaps  a  very  keen  observer  might 
have  detected  that  he  plays  a  little  more  reck- 
lessly than  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  bears  his 
losses  with  something  less  than  his  everyday 
philosophy.  But  beyond  that  he  gives  no 
sign  of  taking  any  notice  of  that  paragraph 
in  the  paper. 

And  so  time  speeds  on,  carrying  the  golden 
hours  away,  never  more  to  return  ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  the  day  comes  when  a  hundred  francs 
is  all  that  is  left  to  him  in  his  purse  with  which 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes.  He  has  positively 
no  means  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  coffers, 
for  he  has  applied  to  his   most  intimate   friend 
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once  too  often,  and  his  father,  a  broken-down, 
impoverished  specimen  of  humanity,  is  in  the 
same  miry  straits  as  his  son.  And  so  he 
carries  his  hundred  francs  with  him,  fully  com- 
prehending that  unless  his  luck  changes  for 
the  better,  he  is  entering  those  alluring  pre- 
cincts for  the  last  time  for  many  a  long  day. 
His  'face  is  as  calm  as  ever,  and  his  step 
firm  and  decided,  as  he  walks  up  to  the  group 
around  the  fatal  roulette  table,  and  takes  his 
stand  behind  the  croupier  s  chair.  He  has  re- 
solved to  halve  his  miserable  little  stake,  and 
to  risk  it  all  in  two  attempts — two  final  chances. 
And  he  patiently  bides  his  time,  and  when 
the  moment  arrives,  he  places  his  little  heap 
of  gold  on  the  number  he  has  selected  ac- 
cording to  some  inexplicable  "  system "  of 
his  own.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moves 
as  he  sees  his  first  hope  mercilessly  des- 
troyed     by     that      omnivorous     rake.       One 
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would  almost  have  fancied  that  he  smiled 
as  he  looked  on  at  the  withdrawal  of  his 
stake,  but  if  so,  surely  a  very  bitter  smile 
indeed.  Once  again,  after  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes,  he  launches  his  last  venture  ;  and 
once  again  he  is  doomed  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  sorry  farce  played  out.  He  has  lost 
it  all  ! 

With  a  smothered  imprecation  which  em- 
braces Dame  Fortune,  crottpiers,  Monte  Carlo, 
and  the  world  in  general,  he  pushes  his  way 
out  from  that  pressing  throng,  and  strides  away 
through  the  various  rooms  leading  to  the  entrance 
hall,  closing  the  door  behind  him  with  a  vicious 
fling.  He  takes  his  way  to  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  Casino,  and  seats  himself  on  the  stone 
balustrade  which  stretches  from  one  end  of  the 
terrace  to  the  other.  It  is  nearly  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  evening  is  chill  and  raw,  as  February 
evenings,  even  in  that  genial  climate,  are  apt  to 
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be.  But  Geoffrey  takes  no  heed  of  the  damp 
fog  permeating  his  bones.  There  is  a  bright 
silvery  moon  shining  clear  amidst  the  swiftly 
passing  clouds  overhead,  and  a  gradually  rising 
wind  makes  a  faint  rustle  amongst  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  many  shrubs  around  him.  The 
scene  displayed  to  his  view  is  very  lovely,  very 
peaceful  and  soothing,  and,  on  the  whole,  one 
not  to  be  excelled  by  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world.  The  tideless  blue  ocean — 
azure  blue  even  in  that  chastened  light — lies 
before  him — a  glorious  expanse  of  slightly 
ruffled  waves,  with  the  luminous  rays  of  the 
moon  dancing  joyfully  upon  their  frothy 
crests ;  the  greyish-green  olive-trees — dark 
and  sombre  when  not  Illumined  by  the  bene- 
ficent Influence  of  the  all-powerful  sunshine  ; 
the  lighter  tints  of  the  orange  groves  ;  here  and 
there  a  group  of  tall,  graceful  palms,  and  of 
sturdy  aloes ;  the  outline  of  the  irregular  coast- 
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line  fading  away  into  hazy  distance  to- 
wards Mentone,  and  to  the  right  the  dark 
walls  of  the  Prince's  palace  at  Monaco, 
with  the  surroundinor  tanele  of  roofs  of  the 
town  itself  and  the  villaee  of  Condamines, 
and  beyond,  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
promontories  of  Villafranca  and  Nice  ; — 
a  scene  which  has  been  described  a  hun- 
dred times  by  skilled  and  able  pens,  but  a 
scene  which  never  loses  its  charm,  or  grows 
stale  by  repetition.  And  yet,  as  far  as 
Geoffrey  Bering  is  concerned,  it  might  have 
been  a  sheet  of  waste  paper.  He  "cares 
for  none  of  these  things "  ;  indeed,  in  his 
present  mood,  he  almost  hates  the  sight  of 
that  familiar  landscape.  He  is  wondering 
idly,  as  he  sits  there,  his  head  bent  forward, 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
vacancy,  what  will  happen  to  him  next,  and 
what  is   to  be  the  end  of  all   this   unsatisfac- 
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tory  dallying  with  existence.  Has  life  no- 
thing better  in  store  for  him  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  fallen  to  his  lot  ?  Has  he,  at 
two-and-thirty,  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and  is  there 
nothing  more  satisfying  to  come  ?  Is  he  to 
go  on  for  ever  leading  this  kind  of  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  seeking  vainly  for  fresh 
distractions  by  which  he  can  kill  that  arch- 
enemy, Time  ?  He  has  lived  two-and-thirty 
years  in  the  great  world,  and  during  that 
whole  period  he  can  lay  his  finger  on  no 
useful  deed  that  he  has  done  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures — can  recall  no  action 
on  which  he  can  look  back  with  even-tem- 
pered satisfaction.  Self  and  self-enjoyment 
have  been  the  ruling  principles  of  his  aim- 
less life,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  or 
trouble  to  attain  those  ends.  He  has  lived 
for    himself  alone,  and    the   happiness   or    the 
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well-being  of  others  has  never  been  allowed 
to  enter  into  his  calculations.  Why  do  these 
reflections  take  possession  of  his  mind  just 
at  this  moment  ?  Why  does  that  visionary 
picture  of  himself  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence 
flit  across  his  imagination,  and  present  itself 
to  his  mind  in  the  form  of  an  unloved,  miser- 
able old  man,  with  all  the  sweetness  elimi- 
nated from  his  joyless  life,  and  with  but  the 
memory  of  a  profitless  past,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  sunless  future,  to  cheer  the  remainder 
of  his  lonely  days  ?  Why  do  such  thoughts 
trouble  him  now,  in  this  black  hour  of  trouble, 
when  Hope  seems  to  be  bidding  him  a  final 
farewell,  and  no  light  appears  to  cast  a  gleam 
across  the  monotonous  blank  of  the  dreary 
years  to  come,  and  to  be  lived  through  some- 
how ? 

And    then    his    glance    falls    on    the    ocean 
lying   beneath   his   feet,  and   he  gives  way  to 
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a  vague  wonder  why  he  and  others  situated 
as  he  is  do  not  take  refuge  in  that  easy 
method  of  solvinof  the  knot  of  their  cares 
and  their  perplexities.  It  is  all  done  in  a 
moment  :  one  instant's  couraofe  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  then  the  cold  waters  close  over 
your  head,  and  your  worthless,  purposeless 
life  is  done  with,  and  oblivion  is  mercifully 
granted  to  you.  What  is  there  in  life  which 
makes  it  worth  having  ?  and  why  does  every 
one  cling  to  it  with  such  pertinacity,  as  if 
it  were  a  treasure  beyond  all  price,  while 
one  is  at  heart  weary  and  sick  of  it,  and 
knows  not  what  more  to  make  out  of  it  ? 

Geoffrey  Bering  sits  on  there,  and  ponders 
on  these  and  like  questions  with  a  curious 
dreaminess  of  thought  most  opposed  to  his 
usual  state  of  mind,  which  gives  a  wide  berth 
to  such  philosophical  matters  in  general.  He 
is    in    a  condition   of   quiet  despair,  and    feels 
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perfectly  callous  as  to  what  is  to  become  of 
him  next, — ^just  in  one  of  those  moods  ripe 
for  any  mischief  which  the  evil  one  may 
prompt,  bitter,  reckless,  and  defiant,  hoping 
nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  a  ready  tool  for 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

*'  Yes,"  he  thinks,  "  Shakspeare  certainly 
goes  to  the  very  pith  of  the  question  when 
he  talks  of  '  rather  bearing  the  ills  we  have 
than  flying  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 
That  is  the  very  thing,  the  only  thing,  which 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  prevents  mankind 
from  putting  himself  out  of  this  cross-grained 
world  by  his  own  hand.  The  uncertainty  of 
what  may  be  our  hereafter,  the  shrinking  back 
from  the  vast  unknown — that  is  the  real  reason 
why  so  many  of  us  dread  to  carry  out  our 
frequent  impulses  to  have  done  with  it  all, 
and  to  take  that  tempting  leap  in  the  dark. 
At   all  events,   the  troubles  we   have    to    put 
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up  with  here  are  tangible  and  real ;  we  know 
what  they  are ;  and  If  we  cannot  overcome 
them,  we  can  fio^ht  aealnst  them  and  struo^ofle 
on  somehow.  And  then  we  always — at  least, 
most  of  us  do — at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
have  a  faint  hope  that  the  worst  is  over, 
and  that  something — a  very  vague  '  some- 
thing '  —  may  turn  up  unexpectedly  to  set 
us  on  our  feet  again.  *  Physically  brave 
and  morally  cowardly!'  I  heard  some  one 
describe  suicide  once,  and  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  isn't  badly  put.  It  does  need  a 
moment's  pluck  to  throw  yourself  in  the  sea, 
or  drink  down  the  poison  you  hold  to  your 
lips,  knowing  that  that  will  be  the  last  dose 
of  anything  which  you  will  swallow  in  this 
world.  I've  always  had  a  certain  amount 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  fellows 
who  could  do  it.  But,  upon  my  word,  I 
think   you  want   courage  of  another  kind,  and 
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a  greater  amount  of  courage,  too,  to  go  on 
dragging  out  a  weary  existence,  from  which 
you  derive  no  sort  of  enjoyment,  nor  can 
expect  to  have  any.  Such  as  mine,  for 
instance.  Here  I  am,  penniless  and  beg- 
gared, with  not  the  remotest  chance  of  ever 
rising  beyond  my  present  depths  of  misfor- 
tune, with  no  one  on  earth  to  care  particu- 
larly for  me,  my  only  near  relation  a  father, 
who  doesn't  care  two  brass  farthinofs  whether 
I  am  dead  or  alive,  so  long  as  I  leave  him 
in  peace,  and  don't  bother  him  for  tin.  I 
do  believe  that  little  fool  Milly  cared  for 
me  once,  but  even  she  threw  me  aside  like 
an  old  shoe.  Hang  It  all  !  I  certainly  have 
got  a  fit  of  the  blues  to-night ;  it's  because 
I'm  so  clean  cleared  out,  I  suppose.  Well, 
I  must  see  about  getting  away  from  this 
place  to-morrow ;  if  I  don't,  the  probabilities 
are 
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''Hallo,  Dering !  what  In  Heaven's  name 
are  you  sitting  mooning  here  for,  like  an  owl 
on  a  perch  ? " 

The  Interruption  comes  from  some  one  be- 
hind a  group  of  aloes  near  at  hand,  and,  turning 
round,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  relief  and  irri- 
tation, Geoffrey  Dering  recognises  the  voice  and 
form  of  Major  Malnwaring,  a  Nice  acquaintance 
of  his,  also  an  habitual  visitor  to  the  Casino, 
and  a  man  In  whose  presence  melancholy 
and  morbid  reflections  would  seem  strangely 
out  of  place. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A    LAST    THROW. 

Major  IMainwaring  is  a  big,  jovial-looking 
man  of  five-and-forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
loud  voice,  a  ruddy,  weather-beaten  com- 
plexion, and  a  good-humoured  expression  in 
his  eyes.  He  glances  keenly  at  Geoffrey's 
sullen  face  as  he  repeats  his  inquiry, — 

"  What's  up  with  you,  old  fellow  ?  Have 
you  got  incipient  mumps,  or  has  your  lady- 
love thrown  you  over,  or  has  the  wheel  of 
Fortune  refused  to  turn  your  way  ?  You  look 
doleful  enouo^h  for  all  three  thinors  to  have 
happened  to  you.  And  you,  of  all  people, 
whose  cool  cynicism  I  have  often  envied  and 
admired.     What  is  it,  Geoff,  my  boy  ? " 

*'  Nothing  particular,"   answers   ]\Ir.    Bering 
176 
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coldly.  "  What  a  fellow  you  are  for  chaff, 
Mainwarhig !  Did  you  never  see  any  one 
temporarily  down  on  his  luck  before  ?  " 

"  Countless  times,"  is  the  prompt  reply. 
"  B,ut  I  never  thought  to  see  you  so  completely 
bowled  over  as  you  are.  Why,  my  dear 
Dering,  it's  the  way  with  all  of  us — down  to- 
day, up  again  to-morrow.  There's  no  use 
in  looking  so  awfully  glum  about  it.  Things 
generally  right  themselves  when  they  come 
to  the  worst ;  at  least,  that's  my  experience. 
Why,  I  left  the  tables  just  now  because  I 
was  losing  to  the  tune  of  some  hundred  francs, 
and  thoueht  that   I  had  done   enouo^h   for  one 

o  o 

night.  But,  bless  your  soul,  I  know  I  shan't 
sleep  a  whit  the  worse  for  that,  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  here  again,  as  merry  as 
a  lark  !  " 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  who  have 
something  to   fall  back  on,"  answers  Geoffrey 
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moodily  ;  ''  but  it's  a  different  thing  with  me. 
I've  staked  and  lost  my  very  last  centime." 

Major  Mainwaring  elevates  his  eyebrows. 

''  Your  very  last  ?  No  more  supplies 
forthcoming  .-^  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
have  not  taken  refuge  in  a  last  resource," 
and  he  glances  significantly  at  the  watch  and 
chain  hanging  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  "  Well, 
after  all,  you've  had  a  good  bout  of  it  this 
year,  Dering,  and  you'll  come  again  next 
autumn,  just  as  the  swallows  will  return  in 
the  summer.  And  I  suppose  a  man  must 
pull  himself  up  some  time  or  other  before 
he  gets  completely  to  the  end  of  his  tether." 

"■  Yes  ;  but  it's  rather  a  different  thing 
pulling  one's  self  up  to  getting  pulled  up 
without  your  will  by  the  stern  force  of  cir- 
cumstances." 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  my  boy.  It  is  not 
exactly    pleasant  ;     but     still,     I     often     think 
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that  Fate  is  very  hard  on  poor  devils  Hke 
you  and  me.  If  we  only  had  the  chances  some 
have,  we  should  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  them,  I  fancy,  shouldn't  we  ? "  And 
after  a  short  pause,  "  And  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  present  ?  Shall  you  go  back  to 
England,  or  stay  on  here  ?  " 

''  I  shall  take  the  first  possible  train 
to  England,  and  then — Heaven  knows  what 
I  shall  do  there,  for  I  don't ! "  responds 
Geoffrey,  casting  a  vacant  glance  over  the 
shimmering  moonlit  sea. 

''  Probably  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly,  and  in 
two  weeks  forget  all  about  your  unsatisfactory 
experiences  here,  "  answers  Major  Mainwaring 
equably.  "  Who  was  the  chap  who  said  it 
was  '  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all '  ?  Shelley  or  Byron, 
wasn't  it  ?  Well,  I  say  it  is  better  to  have 
played    and    lost    than    never    to    have  played 
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at  all.  I  don't  envy  those  people  who  have 
never  known  what  the  thrilllno^  excitement 
of  gambling  is  ;  and  though  my  losses — taking 
the  last  ten  years  through — have  on  the  whole 
decidedly  outstripped  my  gains,  I  don't  for 
one  moment  regret  the  fact,  for  I  have  got  a 
jolly  lot  of  excitement  and  pleasure  out  of  it 
all." 

To  this  assertion  Mr.  Derinor  makes  no  sort 
of  reply.  Perhaps  the  retrospect  of  his  ex- 
periences does  not  present  the  same  charm 
to  his  mind  ;  perhaps  in  his  heart  he  wishes 
that  he  never  had  "  loved  at  all  "  that  luring, 
fascinating,  treacherous  syren,  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune. 

Major  Mainwaring  continues  to  puff  away 
at  the  cigar  on  which  he  has  been  employed 
for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  then  takes  up  the 
parable  again.  He  is  a  man  who  rarely  keeps 
silence  for  five  minutes  too^ether,   and  at  this 
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present  moment  he  considers  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  do  his  best  to  try  and  enhven  his 
woebeofone  fellow-creature. 

"  You    belong   to    C shire,    I   think  you 

told  me  once  ?  "  he  asked.  ''  I  had  a  letter  to- 
day from  a  friend  of  mine — or  rather,  a  distant 
relation.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  some  of  my 
kith  and  kin  live  in  those  parts  ?  This  fellow 
tells  me  of  a  marriao^e  coming  off  there  in  about 
ten  days'  time.  A  Mr.  Tomkinson,  of  some 
place  or  other, — a  very  rich  chap,  who  has 
made  heaps  of  money  in  trade  or  something, — 
and  a  Miss — Miss — I  forget  the  name  just  now 
— a  neighbour " 

"  Miss  Byron,  isn't  it  ?  "  puts  in  Geoffrey, 
the  faintest  interest  stirring  in  his  face  as 
he  pronounces  the  name. 

"  That's  it — Byron  !  Of  course  it  is  !  Do 
you  know  her — or  him  ?  " 

"  I    know  him    slightly — that    is,  he   lives  a 
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few    miles    from    us ;    but    I    have    never    met 
him  much.      I  know  Miss  Byron — well." 

Another  keen  glance  from  Major  Main- 
waring  follows  the  slight  hesitation  with 
which  Geoffrey  utters  this  last  word. 

"Oh,  really!  I  hear  she's  just  come  into 
some  money,  too.  Sure  to  be  the  way ! 
Money  always  sticks  together  in  the  most 
unaccountable  way,  as  if  on  purpose  to  spite 
outsiders  like  you  and  me,  who  don't  get  a 
chance  of " 

''  You  are  mistaken  in  the  present  in- 
stance," interrupts  Geoffrey,  cutting  him  short. 
"  Miss  Byron  has  no  money  whatever  of 
her  own." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  wrong.  My  friend 
tells  me  for  a  fact  that  she  has  lately  come 
into  an  unexpected  slice  of  luck — some  old 
aunt,  or  grandmother  of  somebody,  has  left 
her " 
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"  Have  you  got  the  letter  in  your  pocket  ?  " 
'*  I  think  I  have.  Yes,"  after  fumbHng  a 
moment  or  two.  "Wait  a  bit  ;  I  can't 
read  it  by  this  Hght,  but  I'll  strike  a  fusee, 
and  read  you  out  the  paragraph.  Here  it 
is.  '  The  bride-elect  is  Miss  Byron,  niece 
of  that  old  curmudgeon,  Falconer,  of  Whin- 
cote  Abbey.  Some  people  say  she  is  safe 
to  come  in  for  the  old  miser's  hoardings, 
but  anyhow  she  is  not  empty-handed,  for 
some  distant  relation  of  hers  has  just  kindly 
removed  herself  from  this  sphere,  and  left 
Miss  Byron  a  pot  of  money.'  There  !  that's 
clear  enough,  isn't  it } "  adds  Major  Main- 
waring,  returning  the  missive  to  the  depths 
of  his  pocket. 

To  which  Geoffrey  makes  no  sort  of  answer. 
'*  Are  you  still  unbelieving,  Bering  ?  " 
Upon  which    Mr.   Bering  descends   deliber- 
ately from    his    perch,  puts    his   hands    in    his 
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pockets,   and    after   a    prolonged    stare  at   the 
moon,  responds  absently,  "  No." 

*'  Why,  you  haven't  been  In  England  this 
last  I  don't  know  how  long,"  proceeds  Major 
Malnwaring,  still  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
him  with  steady  Intentness.  ''  Why  shouldn't 
this  Miss  Byron  have  come  into  two  or 
three  fortunes  since  you  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  ?  Such  things  do  happen.  What, 
are  you  off  ? "  as  Geoffrey  turns  sharply  on 
his  heels,  and  makes  a  movement  to  take 
his  departure. 

''  Yes,  I'm  off.  I  must  go  and  get  ready 
for  my  start  to-morrow." 

''  Do  you  mean  for  England  ?  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  going  off  at  a  moment's  notice 
like  that." 

"  I  must  go.  I  have  got — business  there," 
returns  Geoffrey,  still  with  the  same  absent 
air,  as   if  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  is   say- 
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ing.  Then,  observing  his  friend's  look  of 
surprise,  he  pulls  himself  together  with  an 
evident  effort,  and  adds,  with  a  constrained 
laugh,  "  The  fact  Is,  Malnwaring,  Tm  utterly 
shelved  out,  as  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  landlord  of 
the  Hotel  de  Paris  would  be  more  glad  of 
my  room  than  my  company.  Good-night, 
old  fellow." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Dering,  since  you  really 
are  going.  Good  luck  to  you  wherever  you 
are.  I  suppose  you'll  turn  up  here  again 
some  day.  As  for  me,  I'm  a  fixture,  as  you 
know.     Ta-ta." 

''I  wonder  whether  there's  anything  'up' 
between  Dering  and  that  Miss  Byron,"  pon- 
ders Major  Malnwaring,  gazing  after  the 
other's  retreating  form.  "It  looks  uncom- 
monly like  it,  his  being  so  Interested  In  my 
news,    and    then    rushing    off    In    that    insane 
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fashion,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  Very 
odd  thing  if  it  is  so.  I  always  thought  that 
he  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  liked  to 
philander  about  every  girl  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  if  I'd  been  asked  who,  among  my 
acquaintance,  would  be  the  last  man  to  think 
of  marrying,  I  should  have  backed  him  for 
a  thousand  pounds !  Well,  I  suppose  there 
isn't  one  among  us  who  hasn't  got  a  soft 
spot  somewhere  about  him,  and  who  has  got 
off  quite  scathless." 

And  Major  Mainwaring's  bronzed  face 
softens,  and  a  half-sad,  half-thoughtful  ex- 
pression takes  the  place  of  his  ordinary 
good-natured,  careless  bonhomie,  as  his  mind 
travels  back  to  bygone  days,  and  he  recalls 
wistfully  the  gleam  of  a  laughing  blue  eye, 
and  the  sheen  of  fair  golden  curls.  Ah  ! 
how  pleasant  it  was  while  it  lasted,  that  fool- 
ish,   tender,   enthralling    dream    of    love !       Is 
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there  anything  Hke  it  in  the  world  ?  And 
what  a  different  sort  of  man  he  might  have 
been,  he  thinks,  if  that  far-off  dream  had 
been  reahzed,  if  he  could  have  called  the 
owner  of  those  blue  eyes  and  those  fair  curls 
his  own!  He  pictures  himself  as  he  would 
have  been  under  her  guiding  influence,  and 
he  pictures  something  very  different  from 
the  blasd,  devil-may-care,  thoughtless  and 
hardened  individual  who  stands  now  on  that 
terrace,  looking  down  with  glowing  eyes  into 
the  waters  beneath.  Ah  well !  of  what  earthly 
avail  to  stand  there  and  mourn  over  the  un- 
attainable;  and,  after  all,  he  is  not  sure  that 
he  wants  it  back  again — that  forever  van- 
ished past,  with  its  follies  and  its  ignorance, 
its  sweet  illusions  and  its  ridiculous  visions 
and  ambitions.  Now  he  has  learnt  to  enjoy 
life  after  another  fashion,  and  knows  how  to 
get   out  of  it  all   he   wants,  and — and,  with   a 
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sigh  and  a  short  laugh  at  his  own  senti- 
mental mood,  INIajor  Mainwaring  turns  away, 
and  betakes  himself  slowly  down  the  steps 
to  the  station. 

Meanwhile  Geoffrey  is  engaged  in  thrust- 
ing his  worldly  goods  into  his  portmanteaus 
with  no  very  careful  hand.  His  friend's 
intelligence  has  had  the  effect  of  deciding 
his  movements.  He  is  going  to  England 
to-morrow,  and  he  is  going  to  see  Milly,  and 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  snatch  her  from  the 
grasp  of  Hugh  Tomkinson.  Yes,  even  now, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  within  a  week  or  so  of 
her  wedding,  he  intends  to  make  the  attempt  ; 
nor,  truth  to  say,  does  he  feel  much  doubt  as 
to  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  "  A  pot  of 
money ! " — those  words  ring  in  his  ears  all 
the  time  he  is  making  his  hasty  preparations, 
urging  him  on  to  renewed  exertions,  and 
holding  out  a  promise  which  makes  his  heart 
warm  as  he  thinks  of  them. 
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"  A  pot  of  money!  "  What  fearful  exaggera- 
tion of  the  moderate  little  legacy  which  those 
words  really  represent !  But  of  course  Geoffrey 
Bering  knows  nothing  of  that — how  should  he? 
An  hour  ago  he  was  in  a  state  of  desperation, 
ready  to  cling  to  any  straw  which  might  be 
thrown  out  to  him,  and  lo  !  by  the  merest 
chance,  a  glorious  opening  is  cast  at  his  very 
feet,  and  a  golden  mine  is  likely  to  be  his  for 
the  asking.  He  would  be  a  fool  indeed  to  let 
such  an  opportunity,  such  a  providential  chance, 
slide.  And  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  no 
intention  of  not  taking  advantage  of  it.  He 
means  to  travel  to  England  as  fast  as  steam 
can  carry  him,  make  his  way  straight  to  Milly, 
and,  by  all  the  power  of  her  former  love  for 
him,  work  upon  her  feelings,  and  persuade 
her — if  there  be  any  force  in  persuasion  at 
all — to  throw  over  her  intended  husband,  and 
accept  him  in  his  place.  But  of  course  it  must 
be  done  carefully  and  well.     JMilly  must  never 
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suspect  the  real  reason  of  his  sudden  appear- 
ance. She  must  be  led  to  believe  that  he  has 
just  heard  of  her  marriage,  and  that  the  know- 
ledee  has  been  too  much  for  him  ;  that  he 
has  rushed  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  wrest 
her  from  his  rival,  and  that,  rather  than  let 
her  pass  into  the  keeping  of  another,  he  is 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  poverty  and  the 
wrath  of  her  relations,  which  contingency  he 
contemplates  with  easy  disdain.  He  makes 
a  mental  sketch  of  the  line  he  means  to 
adopt,  and  smiles  grimly  to  himself  as  he 
foretells  an  easy  victory.  And  having  com- 
pleted his  packing,  he  rings  the  bell,  issues 
his  orders  for  the  next  day,  and  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  attempt  of  snatching  a  few 
hours'  sleep  before  the  morning  dawn.  The 
next  day  finds  him  as  determined  as  ever  to 
carry  out  his  purpose.  He  steps  into  the 
train  with    a  nonchalant  air,    envelops  himself 
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in  the  numerous  wraps  he  has  with  him, 
and  resigns  himself  to  the  weary  hours  of 
travelHng  with  a  readiness  which  argues 
that  the  object  of  his  journey  is  such  as  to 
neutrahze  the  discomforts  entailed  by  those 
prolonged  hours  of  monotony  and  irritating 
motion.  And  all  the  time,  throughout  the 
night,  in  his  moments  of  unresting  sleep, 
the  magic  words,  ''  A  pot  of  money !  "  are 
ringing  in  his  brain.  Waking  or  sleeping, 
they  are  for  ever  present  with  him,  in 
harmony  with  the  continuous  roll  of  the 
carriage  wheels,  the  click  of  a  half-drawn 
blind,  the  general  whirr  and  buzz  of  a  train 
in  rapid  motion.  He  crosses  by  the  shortest 
route  to  England — vzd  Calais  and  Dover ; 
he  reaches  London  in  fairly  good  time, 
spends    that   night    at   an     hotel,    and    leaves 

for  C shire  by  the  first  available  train.      He 

has    concocted    the    whole    plan    beforehand. 
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and  worked  out  every  detail  in  his  mind,  and 
there  is  no  hesitation,  no  diffidence  visible  in 
his  demeanour  or  in  his  actions. 

It  is  on  a  mild,  fine  February  morning  when 
he  sets  foots  in  the  little  station  of  Fenwick, 
the  nearest  point  for  reaching  Whincote 
Abbey,  still  two  miles  distant.  He  under- 
takes that  last  bit  of  his  journey  on  foot.  The 
air,  balmy  and  soft,  as  is  seldom  the  case  at 
that  time  of  year  in  ungenial  England,  fans 
his  cheek  as  he  walks  along  ;  there  is  a  re- 
pressed twittering  of  song-birds  to  be  heard, 
rejoicing  in  the  signs  of  release  from  the 
thraldom  of  winter.  There  is  even  a  faint, 
a  very  faint,  perfume  of  early  primroses  and 
violets  distinguishable  in  the  breath  of  the 
west  wind  as  it  faces  him  in  his  onward 
progress.  "  Spring,  gentle  spring,"  is  dawning 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all  Nature  is 
waking  up  from  its  long  sleep. 
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But  of  none  of  these  things  does  Geoffrey 
Bering  take  any  heed.  He  strides  on,  casting 
now  and  then  a  furtive  glance  from  side  to 
side,  and  is  presently  lost  to  sight  in  the 
depths  of  the  Whincote  plantations. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    DAY    IS    FIXED. 

Certainly  the  period  of  his  engagement  to 
Milly  does  not  pass  very  smoothly  for  Hugh 
Tomklnson.  She  is  amiable  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  uncertain  in  her  moods,  captious  and 
fretful  for  no  apparent  reason.  It  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  induces  her  to  give 
her  attention  to  fixing  the  date  of  their  mar- 
riage. On  one  pretence  or  another,  she  con- 
trives to  evade  the  question  from  day  to 
day.  Why  is  he  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Why 
need  they  think  of  settling  the  day  yet  ? 
She  has  hardly  had  time  even  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  she  is  going  to  be  married 
at  all,  and  now  he  comes  and  urges  her 
to     say    when     the    wedding-day    is    to    be ! 
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Certainly  not    for    a   very  long   time — not    for 
six  months,  at  least  ! 

This  is  all  he  gets  at  first  in  response  to 
his  pleadings.  But  one  day,  when  she  is  in 
rather  a  more  pliant  humour,  he  contrives  to 
wring  a  promise  out  of  her  that  it  shall  take 
place  in  the  first  week  in  March.  Once  hav- 
ing won  her  consent  to  this,  Mr.  Tomkinson 
is  serenely  happy,  and  sets  himself  to  carry 
out  the  preparations  for  the  important  event 
with  unremitting  energy.  He  consults  Milly's 
taste  about  every  trifling  alteration  which  he 
intends  making  at  Moor  House  in  honour 
of  his  bride,  and  in  all  things  tries  his  best 
to  gratify  her  likings  to  the  very  utmost.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Milly  shows  no 
gratitude  for  this  consideration  of  her  wishes. 
Sometimes  she  refuses  to  give  any  opinion 
at  all — at  others  she  criticises  and  finds  fault 
with  all   he  suggests,  and  even   frequently  con- 
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tradicts  flatly  her  own  views  of  the  day  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Falconer  has  to  stifle  many  a 
longing  to  box  the  provoking  girl's  ears, 
when  she  stands  by  and  listens  to  the  sharp 
replies  with  which  Milly  favours  her  betrothed, 
and  is  secretly  boiling  with  rage  as  she  notes 
the  airs  and  graces  which  her  step-niece  as- 
sumes. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Milly 
is  an  ''orkerd  one"  to  deal  with,  nor  is  there 
any  disguising  the  fact  that  she  is  more  than 
ever  capricious  and  snappy  whenever  Mrs. 
Falconer  happens  to  be  within  hearing.  It 
seems  as  if  she  took  some  special  delight  in 
showing  off  her  whims  and  fancies  in  her 
presence,  and  of  testing  Mr.  Tomkinson's  for- 
bearance to  the  widest  limit.  But  he  never 
takes  any  notice  of  Milly's  disagreeable  man- 
ner. He  is  always  the  same  to  her,  always 
genial  and  good-humoured,  not  taking  any 
particular  pains  to  smooth  her  down,  or  soothe 
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her  ruffled  feelings,  but  coolly  putting  the 
whole  thine  aside,  as  if  induleinof  the  foolish 
whims  of  a  pettish  child.  He  knows  well 
that  Milly  is  in  no  wise  in  love  with  him  yet. 
But  he  trusts  implicidy  to  Time  to  bring 
about  a  warmer  feeling  towards  him,  and  he 
is  but  carrying  out  a  plan  of  his  own  con- 
ceiving in  the  way  he  treats  her  now.  He 
is  very  desperately  in  love  with  her,  this 
steady-going,  not  very  impressionable,  young 
squire,  nor  is  he  a  man  to  fall  in  love  deeply 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  He  has  given  his  whole 
heart  to  Milly, — by  what  subtle  law  of  attrac- 
tion she  has  enchained  him  so  firmly,  it  is 
difficult  to  say, — and  should  she  fail  him,  he 
will  not  easily  recover  from  the  blow.  His 
is  one  of  those  trusting,  simple  natures  which 
are  apt  to  lose  all  faith  in  womankind  gene- 
rally if  one  of  the  sex  prove  false.  Cynical, 
<5/^5^  Geoffrey  Dering  would    only  give   vent 
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to  a  mocking  sneer,  and,  though  his  vanity 
might  suffer,  his  real  nature  would  undergo 
no  distinct  shock,  perhaps  hardly  experience  a 
sensation  of  surprise.  But  with  Hugh  the  effect 
would  be  lasting.  His  whole  moral  being 
would  undoubtedly  contract  and  deteriorate, 
never  again  to  regain  its  former  equilibrium. 
But  no  thought  of  such  faithlessness  on 
Milly's  part  crosses  his  mind  in  these  days 
of  his  enoraorement.     Of  course  he  knows  the 

o     o 

whole  story  of  her  love  for  Geoffrey  Dering 
— once  or  twice  she  has  alluded  to  it  volun- 
tarily, for  Milly  is  truthfulness  itself,  and  it 
is  part  of  her  creed  of  honour  to  have  no 
secrets  in  the  past  from  the  man  with  whom 
she  is  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life. 
So  he  knows  all  about  it,  and,  just  at  first, 
he  may  have  felt  slightly  unquiet  as  to  what 
Mr.  Bering's  next  move  may  be  when  he 
learns  of  Milly's  contemplated  marriage.     But 
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as  time  goes  on,  and  Geoffrey  remains  silent 
and  quiescent,  Mr.  Tomkinson  puts  the 
thought  of  him  out  of  his  head,  and  almost 
manages  to  forget  his  existence.  His  one 
wish  is  for  the  wedding-day  to  arrive,  when 
he  may  take  Milly  into  his  own  keeping, 
and  by  his  loving  care  and  influence  induce 
her  to  throw  aside  all  memories  of  a  foolish 
past,  and  make  herself  happy  and  contented 
in  the  briorht  future  which  he  is  determined 
shall  dawn  for  her.  Nor  is  he  doubtful  of 
his  power  of  accomplishing  this. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Falconer  sends  for  his 
niece  one  day,  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
date  of  the  important  day,  and  places  in  her 
hand  a  cheque  for  ^100. 

**  That  sum  is  for  your  trousseau^  or  what- 
ever you  women  call  those  gimcracks  you 
think  it  necessary  to  fill  your  trunks  with 
when    you    marry.      My  advice    to    you    is    to 
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take  good  care  of  every  penny  of  it,  and 
not  waste  it  in  useless  rubbish,  and  things 
which  it  will  take  you  half  a  century  to  wear 
out,"  he  says.  "  If  you  are  so  foolish  as  to 
buy  more  than  that  will  pay  for,  well,  you 
must  draw  upon  your  own  resources." 

Her  own  resources  !  Very  meagre  they 
are  indeed  at  this  moment,  for  the  supplies 
to  Charlie  out  of  her  very  moderate  legacy 
have  been  extensive  of  late,  in  answer  to 
his  not  very  modest  appeals.  She  wishes 
she  dared  tell  her  uncle  that  she  just  pos- 
sesses the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  in  her  purse  at  the 
moment,  and  that  bills  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  double  the  sum  he  grudgingly 
tenders  her  have  arrived  by  that  morning's 
post.  But,  having  her  own  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  conciliate  him,  she  controls  herself, 
and  accepts  the  gift  with  a  good  attempt  at 
hearty  gratitude. 
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*' Oh,  thank  you,  Uncle  John,  so  much!" 
She  really  looks  as  If  it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  her 
to  receive  a  present  at  all.  ''It  is  very  good 
of  you  to  give  me  such  a  handsome  present. 
I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  it  " — meekly — 
''  and  of  course  I  should  not  think  of  buying 
any  things  I  did  not  really  want." 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  If  there's  any  over, 
3^ou  can  put  it  in  the  savings  bank.  And 
I  am  glad  to  hear,  through  your  aunt,  that 
Tomkinson  does  not  expect  the  whole  county 
to  be  bidden  to  the  wedding,  to  eat  and  drink 
at  my  expense.  It's  a  thing  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly think  of  doing.  It's  a  cause  for  thank- 
fulness that  he  has  no  near  relations " 

"  '  Sisters  and  brothers  have  I  none,'  "  quotes 
Milly,  sotto  voce, 

*'  What's  that  you're  saying  ?  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  interrupt  me  with  your  flippant  re- 
marks.    I  suppose  he  must  have  a  best  man, " 
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— with  a  look  half  expecting  dissent  from  her, 

—  "and  he  talks  of  two  cousins,  and  an  old 
aunt,  whom  he  must  ask  to  come — goodness 
alone  knows  why.  But,  beyond  this,  I'll  have 
no  more  people  sitting  here  the  whole  after- 
noon and  boozing  away  till  they  don't  know 
whether  they're  standing  on  their  head  or 
their  heels.  You  can  have  the  parson's 
daughter  to  be  bridesmaid,   besides  Cilia  and 

What    are    you    mumbling    behind  my 

back  ?  " 

"  I — I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Uncle  John, 
if — if  you  would  not  ask  Charlie  and  his  wife 
to  come  !  " 

"  You  might  just  as  well  ask  me  to  Invite 
a  mad  dog  ! "  roars  the  fiery  old  man.  "  How 
many  more  times  am  I  to  tell  you,  miss,  that 
that  name  is  not  to  be  spoken  in  my  hearing  .^ 
Really,  for  impudence  and  audacity  you  beat 
the  whole  of  the  girls   in  the  United  Kingdom 
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put  together !  No,  I  certainly  will  not  ask 
that  individual  and  his  confounded  wife, 
or  dream  of  such  a  thing — so  now  you 
know  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  returns  Milly,  too  dis- 
heartened by  her  ill-success  to  answer  pertly. 
''I  am  sorry  you  said  'No,'  Uncle  John.  I  did 
hope,  on  this  occasion,  you  would  have  given 
way.  It's  so  horrid  being  married  without 
Charlie  here.  And  you  needn't  see  him  if 
you  didn't  like,  you  know.  He  might  keep 
out  of  your  sight." 

''  Will  yo2L  get  out  of  my  sight,  you  ungrate- 
ful, vexatious  girl  ?  "  thunders  out  her  uncle, 
with  a  movement  almost  as  if  he  contemplated 
striking  her.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  go  at 
once,  and  think  yourself  lucky  that  I  don't 
take  that  cheque  back,  as  a  punishment  for 
your  disobedience  and  pertinacity  !  " 

"  You  might  have  It  back,  and  welcome,  if 
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you  would  only  promise  to  let  me  have  Charlie 
here  in  return,"  responds  Milly,  determined  to 
have  the  last  word,  but  turning  towards  the 
door  in  compliance  with  his  mandate. 

''  I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so  hard  and  hold 
out  so  long,"  she  says,  when  narrating  the  scene 
to  Mr.  Tomkinson  afterwards.  "  I  don't  believe 
any  power  that  exists  could  get  him  to  relent 
towards  poor  Charlie." 

*'  Well,  how  much  has  he  given  you  ?  " 
asks  Cilia,  dancing  towards  Milly  as  she  issues 
forth  from  her  uncle's  room,  sad  and  depressed. 
"  Only  a  hundred  pounds  !•  Why,  that  won't 
go  very  far,  I  know  ! "  says  the  precocious  child, 
looking  scornfully  at  the  paper  Milly  holds  out. 
"  I  know  mamma  spent  a  great,  great  deal 
more  on  that  last  year  when  she  married  papa. 
I  hate  calling  him  papa,  "  adds  the  imp,  with 
a  shake  expressing  disgust.  "He  isn't  a  bit 
like  a  papa  to  me,  and  I  know  he  hates  to  hear 
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me,  too.  He  always  makes  a  face  when  I  say 
It.  Mamma,  what  do  you  think  ?  Milly  has 
only  got  a  hundred  pounds  for  her  trousseau  ! 
Why,  you  spent " 

"  Hush,  Cilia  love  !  Don't  talk  of  things 
of  which  you  know  nothing,  my  child.  My 
expenditure  was  regulated  by  the  position  I 
was  about  to  fill.  Dear  Milly  will,  of  course, 
hardly  need  the  outfit  which  was  necessary 
for  the  mistress  of  Whincote  Abbey.  She 
will,  I  trust,  make  the  most  of  her  uncle's 
handsome  gift " 

"  Do  you  call  it  handsome  ? "  asks  Milly 
coolly.  "Well,  dogs  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
broken  bones,  I  dare  say ;  and  according  to 
his  Ideas,  it  may  be  princely,  but " 

"  Dearest  Milly,  you  forget  how  many  claims 
your  uncle  has  on  his  purse." 

"  I  should  have  thought  I  might  have  come 
under  the  head  of  one  of  the  'claims,'"  returns 
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Milly  quietly.  ''  However,  I  really  never  ex- 
pected more,  which  is  a  blessing,  and  so  I  am 
not  disappointed.  " 

"  I'm  sure,  Milly,  you  could  not  have 
managed  him  well,"  puts  in  Cilia,  the  irre- 
pressible. "  If  it  had  been  me,  now,  I  should 
have  made  myself  so  sweet  and  nice  to  him 
for  a  long  time  beforehand,  so  as  to  have  got 
something  jolly  out  of  him.  No,  I  feel 
certain  you  have  missed  your  opportunities. 
Oh  !  what  a  goose  you  are !  '  Silly'  rhymes 
with  'Milly,'  doesn't  it  ?" 

*'  And  by  a  little  stretch  of  Imagination,  we 
might  rhyme  'sillier'  with  'Cilia,'"  retorts  Milly 
sharply.     "  Don't  be  pert.   Cilia." 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !  Milly  thinks  she  can 
lecture  me,  now  she's  going  to  be  married 
and  to  be  a  fine  lady,"  says  Cilia,  not  the  least 
repressed  by  this  rebuff. 

"  Dear    Milly,    the    child    means  no  harm," 
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puts  in  Mrs.  Falconer  soothingly.  "You 
hardly  understand  the  playful  promptings  of 
her  infantile  heart, — so  full  of  spirit,  and  yet 
so  very  careful  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  one.  Cilia  love,  what  shall  you  and  I 
do  when  Milly  abandons  us  ?  We  shall  feel 
so  lonely,  you  and  I,  dear  one.  You  will 
have  to  be  mamma's  right  hand  and  comfort, 
won't  you,  my  precious  treasure  ?  And  you 
must  try  and  take  her  place  with  your  poor, 
dear,  suffering  papa,  and  make  yourself  use- 
ful to  him." 

"  That  won't  be  a  hard  task,  I  imagine," 
answers  Milly  shortly.  ''  But  I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  I  regret  handing  over  that 
part  of  my  duties  to  you.  Cilia.  Perhaps 
you'll  carry  them  out  with  more  completeness 
than  I  did.  And  be  sure" — waxing  facetious 
— "  be  sure  you  always  remember  to  be  very 
sympathetic  when    his   fits    of  gout  come  on, 
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and  never  get  Into  disgrace,  as  I  did  once, 
by  calling  one  of  his  worst  attacks  '  a  touch 
of  gout ' ! " 

And  Milly  laughs  grimly  as  she  recalls 
that  bygone  scene. 

''  I'm  sure  your  poor  dear  uncle  is  severely 
tried  by  his  wearying  attacks  of  gout,"  says 
Mrs.  Falconer,  with  dignity.  *'  You  should 
not  laugh  at  the  distressing  infirmities  of  age, 
Milly." 

"No?  What  a  bad  example  for  Cilia,  isn't 
it  ?  Well,  for  fear  of  my  saying  something 
still  worse,  I  will  decamp.  Some  day.  Cilia, 
I  will  initiate  you  into  the  signs  and  mys- 
teries which  precede  an  attack  of  gout,  so 
that  you  may  be  prepared." 

And  with  a  light,  mocking  laugh,  Milly 
passes  on  to  her  own  room,  leaving  Mrs. 
Falconer  to  sigh  over  her  "  sad,  brusque 
manner,"    as     she    takes     advantage    of     the 
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moment    to    point    out    to    her   daughter    the 
depravity  of  an  undisciplined  spirit. 

Milly  goes  to  her  room,  and,  sitting  down 
at  the  window,  gives  herself  up  to  a  train 
of  not  very  cheerful  thought.  Now  that  the 
time  is  drawing  near  for  her  to  leave  it,  she 
begins  to  discover  that  she  really  has  some 
natural  love  for  the  old  Abbey,  which  has 
been  her  home  for  so  many  years,  and  for 
all  its  well-known  haunts.  It  seems  curious 
to  her  how  loth  she  is  to  bid  it  all  farewell. 
She  cares  nothing  for  Moor  House,  in  com- 
parison, inwardly  stigmatizing  it  as  a  "  horrid 
new  place,"  whereas  the  Abbey  walls  have 
stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries.  She 
looks  out  upon  that  gently  undulating  ex- 
panse of  meadow  and  wood  stretching  far 
away  into  space,  gleaming  with  the  chastened 
rays  of  the  February  sun,  and  lying  still  and 
calm  in  the  quiet  peacefulness  pervading   the 
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landscape.  She  looks  on  it,  and  a  heavy 
sigh  escapes  her.  Even  so  far  as  her  eye 
can  reach  there  are  memories  of  the  one 
love  of  her  life  brought  back  to  her.  She 
has  walked  with  him  across  yon  sloping 
field ;  she  has  wandered  by  his  side  in  that 
high,  shelving  lane  which  twists  and  winds 
round  that  plantation  on  the  left-hand  side. 
She  can  even,  by  straining  her  neck,  catch 
a  glimpse  of  that  little  plantation  where  she 
first  met  him,  and  which  was  afterwards  the 
scene  of  their  rendezvous.  And  so  musing, 
she  suddenly  remembers,  with  a  start,  that 
henceforth  Geoffrey  is  to  be  shut  out  from 
her  life  altogether,  and  with  a  shudder  the 
thought  of  the  future  which  lies  before  her 
presents  itself  to  her  mind  with  newly  ac- 
quired force  and  vividness.  What  dreariness 
and  monotony  will  be  her  fate !  Shall  she 
ever   be  able  to  endure  it  ?      Shall    she  ever 
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be  able  to  become  a  good  wife  to  Hugh 
Tomklnson,  putting  aside .  the  dreams  of  her 
fond  fancies,  and  making  herself  contented 
in  his  society  ?  Contrasting  him  now  with 
Geoffrey  in  her  mind,  she  is  fain  to  own  that 
she  finds  him  a  little  dull  and  heavy  at  times. 
Thoroughly  estimable,  of  course,  and  a  man 
calculated  to  make  most  girls  quite  happy, 
yet  to  her  just  a  little  wearisome  and  pro- 
saic. Will  this  feeling  on  her  part  grow 
stronger  day  by  day,  she  wonders  ?  Will 
it  at  last  take  the  form  of  repulsion  ?  Will 
she  ever  come  to  feel  a  positive  dislike  to 
him,  a  distaste  for  his  presence,  and  all  the 
same  be  oblicred  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
strive  vainly  to  prevent  his  finding  it  out  ? 
Has  she  made  a  mistake  in  accepting  him 
as  her  husband  ?  and  will  she  suffer  for  it 
hereafter,  and,  through  her  own  regrets,  en- 
tail suffering  on   him — on   him  who,  whatever 
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else  his  shortcomings,  is  genuinely  and  un- 
selfishly devoted  to  her  at  this  moment,  and, 
in  blind  confidence,  looks  to  her  as  the  in- 
strument of  future  happiness  for  himself? 

Oh  !  if  only  life  were  not  such  a  hard  thing 
to  understand  !  if  it  were  not  so  perplexing 
to  know  which  course  is  best  to  take  !  If 
only  Time  would  stand  still  when  we  are 
content  and  happy,  and  not  hurry  us  onwards, 
against  our  will,  to  situations  unwished  for 
and  difficult  to  deal  with  !     Alas,  poor  Milly  ! 

"  Our  life  is  a  state  of  progression, 

Though  weary  and  rough  be  the  way  : 
And  ere  we  get  good  in  possession, 

Hard  labour's  the  price  we  must  pay. 
Then  pause  not,  though  dark  and  alarming 

The  sky  in  the  distance  may  lower; 
Press  on, — there  be  regions  more  charming, — 

The  sunshine  comes  after  the  shower.' 

And,  perhaps  feeling  that  it  is  useless  to 
dwell    upon    the    vanished   past,   or    to    strive 
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to  change  the  course  of  circumstances,  Milly 
determinedly  rouses  herself  from  her  reverie 
as  she  sees  Mr.  Tomklnson's  figure  approach- 
ing the  house,  and  resumes  her  ordinary  in- 
different manner.  But  from  that  day  forward 
she  is  less  aggressive  in  her  manner  towards 
him,  and  altogether  more  amenable.  The 
days  pass  quickly  by,  and  now  it  only  wants 
one  week  of  her  wedding-day.  She  is  quite 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  her  marriage  now, 
and  is  now  and  then  touched  by  the  unweary- 
ing display  of  affection  which  Mr.  Tomkin- 
son  lavishes  upon  her,  in  spite  of  all  her 
vagaries.  She  even  condescends  to  take  a 
real  interest  in  one  or  two  of  his  last  altera- 
tions at  Moor  House,  for  her  behoof  and 
interest ;  and  once  she  positively  sides  with 
him  in  a  question  of  taste,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Falconer.  And  Huofh,  overflowing 
with    delight   at    her    softened   demeanour,   is 
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as  proud  as  Punch,  and  as  happy  as  a 
king.  He  begins  to  fancy  that  jNIilly  is  really 
learning  to  care  for  him  at  last,  and  his  hopes 
rise  high  of  one  day,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  gaining  her  whole  heart,  and  of  effac- 
ino-   from    her    mind    all    recollections    inimical 

o 

to  his  complete  success. 

And  then — it  is  on  a  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday — Milly  is  accosted  by  a 
little  ragged  boy  as  she  is  walking  down 
towards  the  village,  who,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  thrusts  a  three-cornered  note  into 
her  hand,  and  vanishes  instantly,  having  ful- 
filled his  commission.  With  a  presentiment 
of  something  important  about  to  happen, 
Milly  opens  the  note  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  this  is  what  she  reads, — 

"  Come  to  the  wych-elm    in   the    plantation 
at  4  p.m.  this  afternoon. — G.  D." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"femme  qui  ^coute." 
A  GREAT  rush  of  colour  floods  Milly's  cheek 
as  she  reads  those  words,  and  sees  those 
famiHar  initials  once  again.  In  one  moment 
everything  else  in  the  world — her  approaching 
marriage,  Hugh  Tomkinson's  self,  her  engage- 
ment to  drive  with  him  that  afternoon — recedes 
into  the  background,  and  the  one  fact — the  one 
overwhelming,  all-absorbing  fact — of  Geoffrey's 
presence  takes  complete  possession  of  her 
mind.  Geoffrey  here !  close  at  hand !  and 
wanting  to  see  her  !  Possibly  he  is  not  far 
off  even  now,  perhaps  somewhere  in  sight 
this  very  moment ;  and  as  the  thought  strikes 
her,  she  glances  furtively  round,  as  if  expecting 
to  see  him  by  her  side.      But  no   sign  of  Mr. 
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Bering's  form  Is  visible  in  the  landscape. 
She  turns  again  to  the  perusal  of  those  few- 
words,  scrutinizing  every  letter  with  hungry- 
eyes,  trying  vainly  to  discover  another  scrap 
of  writing  which  she  had  overlooked  at  first. 

She  is  in  a  wild  tumult  of  repressed  excite- 
ment. She,  who  was  walking  along  so  quietly 
and  soberly  a  few  minutes  before,  is  now  trans- 
formed into  a  passionate,  impulsive  creature, 
whose  flushed  cheek,  throbbing  pulse,  and 
eager  glance  betoken  the  unsettled  state  of 
her  mind.  She  can  scarcely  contain  herself 
from  rushing  wildly,  then  and  there,  some- 
where— anywhere — in  search  of  him.  Oh, 
why  had  she  not  detained  his  messenger,  and 
made  close  inquiries  of  him,  and  so  learnt 
Geoffrey's  whereabouts  ?  Is  it  of  any  use 
to  go  to  the  wych-elm  now^  in  the  chance  of 
his  being  there  ?  But  no  !  Is  it  likely  that 
he    would   have   appointed    a   particular    hour 
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for  the  meeting  had  he  been  able  to  come 
earHer  ?  No  ;  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  endure  as  best  she  can  those  long  hours 
of  waiting  before  four  o'clock  arrives.  Four 
o'clock  !  and  It  Is  now  not  much  past  twelve ! 
The  awful  ordeal  of  luncheon  must  be  got 
through  somehow  first,  and  she  must  control 
herself  sufficiently  to  prevent  Mrs.  Falconer 
and  Cilia  from  guessing  that  anything  has 
happened.  As  to  refusing  his  request,  and 
not  going  to  meet  him,  such  a  notion  never 
once  crosses  her  mind.  Of  course  she  must 
go !  Geoffrey's  word  Is  law  to  her,  and  no 
arguments,  no  persuasions  would  have  Induced 
her  to  disappoint  him. 

Very  slowly  she  turns  round  again  after  a 
few  moments'  waiting,  and  walks  back  to  the 
Abbey.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  she  presents 
herself  at  the  luncheon  table,  much  In  her  usual 
demeanour,  though  her  manner  Is  a  trifle  ab- 
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sent  and  preoccupied.  But  that  is  a  thing  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  just  now,  and  no  one 
takes  any  notice  of  it.  She  eats  the  food 
placed  before  her  mechanically ;  she  takes 
her  part  in  the  conversation  with  a  set  smile, 
while  all  the  time  the  words,  ''  Four  o'clock, 
four  o'clock,"  are  repeating  themselves  over 
and  over  again  in  her  ^whirling  brain,  with 
a  persistency  which  well-nigh  distracts  her. 
She  is  thankful  when  the  meal  is  over,  and 
she  can  get  away  to  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room. 

She  is  much  too  restless  and  too  over- 
wrought with  excited  feeling  to  be  able  to 
form  any  definite  plan  for  the  afternoon.  She 
has  no  excuse  ready  wherewith  to  proffer 
Mr.  Tomkinson  for  failing  in  her  engage- 
ment with  him.  All  she  thinks  of  is  that 
she  must  leave  the  house  at  an  early  hour — 
before  three  o'clock,  when  he  is  to  come  for 
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her — so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  Inconvenient 
questions.  She  knows  that  her  Hps  would 
be  powerless  to  frame  a  connected  excuse 
were  she  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  him, 
so  she  must  trust  to  being  able  to  make  her 
peace  with  him  at  some  future  time,  and  leave 
him  to  wonder  at  her  disappearance,  and 
explain  it  to  himself  with  what  ability  he  can. 
What  matters  if  he  is  angry  with  her  ?  She  is 
going  to  see  Geoffrey,  and  after  that  the  anger 
or  the  reproaches  of  any  one  else  in  the  world 
will  be  as  so  many  empty  words  to  her. 

A  little  before  three  she  steals  guiltily 
out  by  a  side  door  of  the  Abbey,  takes  her 
way  through  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden, 
and  reaches  the  plantation  in  safety.  There 
she  remains  in  its  most  hidden  depths  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  too  impatient  and  uneasy 
to  stay  in  any  one  part  for  more  than  ten 
minutes    together.      Almost    before    it    strikes 
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four  she  is  at  the  trysting  place — and  finds 
Geoffrey  already  there ! 

He  steps  forward  with  an  eager  movement 
to  meet  her. 

"  My  darling  !  " 

The  next  instant  his  arms  are  round  her, 
and  she  forgets  all  in  the  perfect  bliss  of  that 
silent  meeting. 

''  Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  thought  I  should  never 
see  you  again  ! "  she  murmurs,  as  soon  as  he 
releases  her  from  his  embrace. 

''Did  you,  you  foolish  little  Milly  ?  As  if 
it  was  likely  I  should  let  you  pass  out  of  my 
life  like  that !  As  soon  as  ever  I  got  the 
news  of  your  engagement " — (Oh,  Geoffrey, 
stick  to  facts!) — ''  I  rushed  off  at  a  moment's 
notice — and  here  I  am  !  And  now  I  want  to 
ask  you — do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let 
you  marry  that  stupid  clodhopper  Tomkin- 
son  '>  " 
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"  Oh,  Geoffrey,  he  is  very  good — and — and 
very  fond  of  me." 

But  as  she  makes  this  faint  attempt  to  take 
her  fiancd's  part,  Milly  involuntarily  draws 
a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  looks  up  in  his 
face  with  depths  of  passionate  love,  not  in- 
tended for  the  absent  Hugh,  gleaming  in  her 
eyes. 

''  Well,  that's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  hardly," 
responds  Geoffrey,  with  a  smile  which  is  to 
her  as  the  radiance  of  an  angel  beaming  down 
on  her.  "  And  as  for  his  being  good — well, 
he  may  be  so,  but  he's  such  a  fool  that  he 
hasn't  wit  enough  to  be  anything  else.  You 
know  it's  true,  Milly.  You  don't  care  a  rap 
for  him,  do  you,  darling  ?  " 

"Not  very  much,  I  am  afraid,  Geoffrey." 

"  And  you  do  care  for  me, — still  }  " 

"  You  know  I  do — as  much  as  ever." 

She    makes    this     confession     without     any 
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wavering,  any  hesitation,  and  Mr.  Bering 
rewards  her  for  the  speech  with  another  ten- 
der caress. 

*'  Then  there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to 
do,"  he  proceeds,  with  decision.  "  You  must 
throw  him  over  altogether,  and  come  to  me, 
and  be  my  wife.  Yes,  Indeed  you  must,"  as 
Milly  opens  her  eyes  in  startled  alarm.  "  Do 
you  think  I  can  bear  to  see  you  the  wife  of 
another  fellow  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  would  ever 
have  allowed  the  marriage  to  take  place,  though 
I  had  only  been  able  to  stop  it  at  the  church 
door  ?  " 

Geoffrey's  language  is  apt  to  become  a 
little  high-flown  and  exaggerated  when  he  is 
roused  to  eloquence,  and  he  Is  anxious  to 
produce  an  effect  on  his  hearer  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

**  But,  Geoffrey," —  she  objects  timidly, — 
*'how  can    I  do  It  ?      What   could    I    say    to 
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them  all  ?     How  explain  It  possibly  to  Hugh 
— Mr.   Tomklnson  ?  " 

"It  shall  not  be  explained  at  all,"  returns 
he  promptly.  And  then  he  hastens  to  un- 
fold his  plans  for  an  elopement  and  secret 
marriaofe.  She  will  have  to  o^o  back  to  the 
Abbey,  to  make  some  adequate  excuse  for 
her  absence  that  afternoon,  and  for  the  next 
two  days  to  go  on  behaving  to  them  all  just 
the  same  as  usual. 

"  This  is  Thursday — I  will  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  Saturday,"  he  says. 
"It  would  not  do  to  put  It  off  longer,  as  I 
might  be  seen  about  here,  and  people  might 
begin  to  suspect  something.  At  present,  no 
one  knows  that  I  am  at  home  except  our 
ancient  factotum,  and  he  Is  safe  enough.  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,"  adds  Mr.  Dering,  In 
a  burst  of  well-simulated  sincerity,  "  that  I 
could  come    forward    boldly  and    ask  for    you 
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before  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  But  you 
know  how  I  should  be  received.  You  know 
how  Mr.  Falconer  welcomed  me  before. 
And  he  would  object  to  me  as  much  as  ever 
now,  for  I  am  afraid  I  am  no  richer  than 
I  was." 

He  concludes  with  a  sigh,  and  pauses  a 
moment  to  give  Milly  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  "  pot  of  money "  which  has 
fallen  to  her  lot.  But  her  thoucrhts  are 
elsewhere,   and   she   makes    no  mention  of  it. 

"  So  there  is  no  other  chance  of  doing  it, 
that  I  see,  than  the  way  I  have  just  pro- 
posed. Once  you  are  out  of  his  reach,  you 
can  send  Tomkinson  a  few  lines  if  you  like, 
or  leave  a  note  behind  for  him  to  break 
the  news  to  him.  Milly  dearest,  look  up, 
look  up  and  tell  me  that  you  will  agree  to 
do  what  I  ask  of  you  ?  " 

He  gendy  puts   his  hand  beneath  her  chin, 
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and  turns  her  face  upwards,  and  in  the 
glance  which  meets  his  he  knows  that  the 
victory   is    nearly  won. 

*'  Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  never  thought  of  this — 
I  never  dreamt  you  would  ask  me  to  do 
this ! "  she  cries  breathlessly.  "  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  What  will  they  think  ?  And 
the  presents  are  all  there,  and  my  wedding 
dress  come  home, — and  the  marriage  fixed 
for  next  Wednesday.  What  a  commotion  it 
\vill  make  ! " 

**  What  does  that  matter,  when  you  won't 
be  there  to  hear  anything  of  it  ? "  replies 
Geoffrey,  with  energy.  "  Milly  darling,  if 
ever  you  loved  or  do  love  me — and  I  feel 
certain  you  did  once — you  will  not  refuse  me 
this.  It  would  be  wicked  of  you  to  marry 
Tomkinson,  not  caring  for  him,  and  owning 
that  you  still  love  me !  I  fear  I  have 
little    but     poverty    to    offer     you," — another 
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pause,  and  again  with  no  result, — "  but,  in 
spite  of  that,  I  cannot  let  you  go,  my  sweet. 
I    must  and   will  have  you  for  my   own  !  " 

There  are  visible  signs  of  capitulation  in 
her  now.  ''  Fernme  qui  dcoitte,  et  chateau,  qui 
park  sont  perdus!'  and  standing  there,  listen- 
ing to  his  specious  arguments,  to  his  im- 
passioned words,  what  chance  has  poor,  weak 
Milly? 

He  pleads  well,  with  all  the  assumed 
force  and  fire  of  a  genuine  lover,  and  never 
for  one  ^moment  does  a  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity arise  to  trouble  her  breast.  She 
believes  in  him  implicidy,  in  his  love  for 
her.  Why  else,  she  would  argue,  would  he 
have  taken  that  long  journey  for  her  sake, 
and  be  pouring  forth  such  fervent  entreaties 
in  her  ear  ?  And  so  curious  is  the  power 
of  self-delusion  that  Geoffrey  himself  almost 
forgets   that   he   is  acting    a    part  in    a   great 
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measure,  and  is  ready  to  swear  at  the 
moment  that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
is  to  win  her  consent  to  marry  him,  whether 
she  come  to  him  a  penniless,  or  as  a  w^ell- 
dowered   bride. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Milly  is  talked 
over  by  him.  It  is  a  strong  point  in  his 
favour  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom  she 
feels  bound  to  render  obedience  and  duty. 
She  does  not  in  the  least  mind  doing  a  thing 
which  may  cost  her  the  displeasure  of  her 
uncle — still  less  of  her  uncle's  wife.  She 
cannot  plead  the  fear  of  disapprobation  of 
parents,  of  a  loving  mother  or  a  tender 
father ;  nor  has  she  to  consider  the  force  of 
a  bad  example  on  the  morals  of  a  herd  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  She  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  alone  in  the  world, 
and  accountable  to  no  one  for  her  actions 
and   follies.       But    it    cannot    be    denied    that 
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her  conscience  smites  her  deeply  as  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Tomkinson  crosses  her  mind. 
The  treachery  to  him,  the  wrong  she  is 
meditating  against  him  in  his  utter  uncon- 
sciousness and  trusting  faith  in  her  loyalty, 
she  does  not  easily  get  over.  She  knows  it 
will  be  sinning  terribly  against  him ;  she 
feels  that  she  is  about  to  deal  a  blow  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  will  probably  never 
recover,  and  in  her  heart  she  has  a  lurking 
esteem  and  admiration  for  his  honest  nature, 
and  is  touched  with  remorse  as  she  pictures 
to  herself  the  suffering  he  will  undoubtedly 
endure.  For  a  long  time  not  all  the  per- 
suasions which  Geoffrey  pours  forth  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her  to  consent 
to  do  this  thing.  She  has  a  keen  sense  of 
honour,  and  not  even  the  representations  of 
the  man  she  so  passionately  loves  can  prove 
to    her    that    it    is    not   a  dishonourable   deed 
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which  she  Is  contemplating  towards  the  man 
she  does  not  love,  but  who  loves  her  with 
a   true  and  unselfish  affection. 

"  He  is  so  good,  he  has  been  so  patient 
with  me,  and  I  have  provoked  him  a  thou- 
sand times,"  she  says.  ''  I  should  never  be 
able  to  forgive  myself." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Bering  changes  his  tone 
from  entreaty  to  stern  decision.  He  tells  her 
that  she  must  choose  between  them  then 
and  there.  If  she  is  soft-hearted  enough 
to  be  so  wonderfully  considerate  for  Hugh 
Tomkinson's  feelings,  why,  then  she  had 
certainly  better  go  back  to^  him,  and  fulfil 
her  engagement  with  him. 

"  Only,  I  should  have  thought,"  he  adds, 
"if  it  is  your  opinion  that  you  are  wronging 
him  in  throwing  him  over,  it  is  better  that 
the  wrong  should  be  perpetrated  against  a 
man    you    say  you    do    not    care    for,    rather 
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than  that  two  Hves  should  be  Involved,  two 
people's  happiness  sacrificed.  But  choose  for 
yourself;  I  shall  say  no  more  to  Influence 
you  one  way  or  the  other.  Go  back  to 
him  by  all  means,  If  you  shrink  so  much 
from  the  fear  of  his  anger,  only — don't  be 
surprised  If,  after  that,  I  must  decline  to 
believe  In  your  professions  of  love  for  me. 
Such  milk-and-water  affection  as  yours,  to 
my  mind,  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of 
love,  such  as    I   feel  for  you." 

His  coldness  naturally  has  the  desired 
effect  on  her.  In  one  Instant  she  Is  cling- 
ing to  him  with  all  her  force,  beseeching  him, 
begging  him  to  believe  anything  rather  than 
believe  that  her  love  for  him  Is  waning. 
All  considerations  for  her  other  lover  are 
thrown  to  the  winds  In  the  agony  of  fear 
which  possesses  her — lest  Geoffrey  should 
deem  her  wanting  In  love  for  him.     She  gives 
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him  her  promise  to  accede  to  all  he  asks  of 
her,  and  is  rewarded  by  seeing  him  smile  upon 
her  acrain,  and  hearino^  him  call  her  ''  his  sweet 
little  Milly,"  his  "precious  darling." 

And  after  that  they  arrange  between  them 
all  the  details  of  the  scheme  they  have  on 
hand,  and  in  everything  she  yields  to  him 
uncompromisingly  and  without  reserve,  having 
given  herself  voluntarily  over  to  his  sole 
guidance,  and  not  daring  to  risk  any  further 
thwarting  of  his  wishes.  Then  they  part, 
not  to  meet  again  till  that  early  hour  on 
Saturday  next  which  they  have  fixed  upon 
as  the  moment  of  their  flight.  He  decides 
that  it  is  wiser  for  them  not  to  see  each  other 
again  in  the  interval,  for  fear  of  detection, 
although  she  begs  humbly  for  one  more 
meeting,  urging  that  she  will  stand  in  need 
of  all  possible  encouragement  to  enable  her 
to  go   through  with   the  difficult   part  she  has 
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to  play  throughout  the  morrow.  But  he  over- 
rules her  in  this  once  again,  and  she  makes 
no  very  powerful  effort  to  induce  him  to  re- 
consider his  fiat. 

So  they  part — he  triumphant,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  but  in 
reality  wondering  whether  he  has  not  made 
a  fool  of  himself,  and  inwardly  anathematizing 
the  unpractical  natures  of  women,  who  have 
a  faculty  for  leaving  out  the  very  information 
one  is  most  anxious  to  secure,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all. 

And  Milly — what  of  her  ?  She  has  pledged 
her  word  to  him,  and  she  has  no  thought  or 
wish  of  taking  it  back.  The  glamour  of  his 
presence  and  his  passionate  words  are  with 
her  still  as  she  hurries  back  through  the 
deepening  twilight,  and  the  knowledge  that 
two  days  hence  she  will  be  Geoffrey's  wife 
is  so  bewildering,  so  indescribably  sweet,  that 
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it  almost  wholly  shuts  out  from  her  mind 
any  minor  considerations.  And  yet — and  yet 
— for  all  that — for  all  that  she  is  experiencing 
bliss  beyond  what  she  ever  imagined — bliss 
which  she  has  never  dared  to  hope  would 
fall  to  her  lot — she  cannot  quite  stifle  the 
pangs  of  conscience.  She  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  she  is  doing  wrong.  She  tries 
her  best  to  put  the  unwelcome  belief  aside, 
but  she  cannot  altogether  succeed.  Her 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  may  not  be 
very  high,  her  principles  not  of  the  most 
steadfast,  the  most  enduring  kind,  but  her 
moral  perceptions  are  tolerably,  inconveniently 
clear,  and  she  knows  that  she  is  about  to  be 
false,  and  faithless,  and  to  sin  against  one 
who  has  been  all  goodness  and  kindness  to 
her.  But— f^  nest  qiie  le  p7'emier  pas  qui 
coute — once  having  given  her  promise  she 
finds    it  easier    to  eo    on   with  it   all,  and    all 
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her  remorse  and  contrition  do  not  suffice  to 
make  her  turn  back  In  the  path  she  has 
chosen  to  walk  in.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that 
early  on  that  memorable  Saturday  morning 
M lily's  room  is  found  to  be  vacant,  and  the 
only  word  of  explanation  for  her  absence  to 
be  seen  is  contained  in  this  note  for  Hugh 
Tomkinson, — 

"  You  will  never  forgive  me,  I  fear,  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  done.  Try  and  be  a 
little  merciful  towards  me,  for  I  could  not 
help  it — indeed  I  could  not.  I  am  going  to 
be  Geoffrey's  wife.  I  have  always  loved 
him,  as  you  know,  and  I  should  have  been 
doing  you  a  wrong  had  I  married  you, 
caring  only  for  him.  You  will  be  happier 
without  me.  If  you  can,  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  give  you 
pain. —  MiLLY." 
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